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LITERATURE. 


Natural Religion. By F. Max Miller. 
(Longmans. ) 

Tae late Lord Gifford bequeathed a consider- 

able sum of money to endow a chair in each 

of the Scottish universities for the teaching 

of what he called natural theology. This he 

defined as 


“the knowledge of God, the Infinite, the All, 


the First and Only Cause, the One and the Sole 
Substance, the Sole Being, the Sole Reality, 
and the Sole Existence, the Knowledge of His 
Nature and Attributes, the Knowledge of the 
Relations which men and the whole universe 
bear to Him, the Knowledge of the Nature 
and Foundation of Ethics and Morals, and of 
ye _— and Duties hence arising” (pp. 
8q.). 

He desired that the lecturers appointed under 
his will should not be trammeled by theo- 
logical tests or restrictions of any kind. They 
might, if otherwise well-qualified to fill the 
post, be of any religion or of no religion at 
all. When the chair attached to Glasgow 
University came to be filled for the first time 
Prof. Max Miiller, though not a candidate, 
was elected to the office by a unanimous 
vote of the senate. The great Sanskrit 
scholar, whose engagements had at first made 
him unwilling to undertake this new and 
arduous duty, bowed to a decision which, as 
he expresses it, gave him ‘‘a splendid oppor- 
tunity for summing up the whole work of” 
his ‘‘ life” (p. 16). The course of lectures 
delivered last year, and now published, is to 
be followed by a second series; but all, or 
nearly all, the eminent author’s characteristic 
opinions, together with some of the anecdotes 
by which he is wont to illustrate them, will 
be found restated in the present volume. 
The original matter consists principally of 
replies to criticisms somewhat more petulent, 
and autobiographical details somewhat more 
profuse, than in the learned lecturer’s previous 
works. Some reverend and some irreverent 
persons may even find cause to complain that 
there is a good deal more in these pages about 
Prof. Max Miiller than there is about God. 

_ In fact, the name of God, which still figures 
in Lord Gifford’s definition of natural theo- 
logy, is excluded from the Gifford lecturer’s 
definition of religion. It consists, we are 
told, “in the perception of the infinite under 
such manifestations as are able to influence 
the moral character of man” (p. 188). Prof. 
Max Miillerappears throughoutas the champion 
of religion, and frequently refers with severity 
to the notorious declaration of Gruppe that 
religious belief is and always has been essen- 
tially irrational. But whatever we may think 
of Gruppe’s opinion in itself, as a criticism of 
what his opponent calls religion it would be 
perfectly valid. To begin with, there can be 
no perception of the infinite; for who could 


| perceive boundlessness in the abstract? In the 
next place, we do not perceive any particular 
thing as infinite, for this would be contrary 
to the very conditions of perception itself. 
The lecturer admits this difficulty, but meets it 
by contending that the finite object of percep- 
tion always implies a something beyond which 
is infinite. Now, granting thus much, it must 
still be observed that the something beyond is 
not perceived a: unlimited, but rather as 
limited by the something here. Nor is this 
all. In two instances only do the “here” 
and the “beyond” taken together constitute 
a true infinite, that is in our perceptions of 
space and time; and there the infinite is not 
perceived but inferred. To these two the lec- 
turer adds a third—causality ; but the infinite 
regress of causes, so fur from being a neces- 
sity of perception, is not even a necessity of 
thought, or it would not be denied by nearly 
every believer in a personal creator of the world, 
and in one particular series of events—that is 
our own moral actions—by every believer in 
free-will. Everything contained in space and 
time—in other words, every mode of existence 
—may be conceived as extending only to a 
certain point with nothing beyond it but the 
mere empty possibility of coexistence or suc- 
cession. To help himself out of this difficulty 
the lecturer smuggles in an entirely different 
notion—that of the unknown, which he identi- 
fies with the infinite or the beyond (p. 139). 
But, in order to utilise this other notion, he 
must give up whatever aid was afforded by 
the analogy of space and time; for in affirming 
their infinity we imply that our knowledge of 
them is absolutely perfect, which, as the 
Professor must be well aware, was the reason 
why Kant argued that they are mere subjec- 
tive forms, not real existences at all. But let 
us pass over all this, let us drop infinity, and 
content ourselves with the unknown, adhering 
strictly to what the name implies. We shall 
then find ourselves confronted by an insur- 
mountable contradiction. There cannot be 
any such manifestations of the unknown as 
the lecturer’s definition implies, since that 
which manifests itself is, ex vi termini, some- 
thing kaown. The truth is that, while the 
unexplored regions of existence have always 
been assigned as a theatre to the persons, 
objects, and events with which religious 
beliefs are concerned, those persons, objects, 
and events have themselves been no more 
manifestations of the infinite or the unknown 
or the beyond—whichever expression be pre- 
ferred—than the monsters formerly placed by 
geographers in the deserts of Africa were 
manifestations of the unexplored. It was 
indeed about what some would call the truths 
of religion, and others the figments of mytho- 
logy, that the fullest knowledge was supposed 
to be possessed; and the few expressions of 
ignorance or uncertainty that have occasion- 
ally fallen from the lips of believers are wholly 
inadequate to prove the contrary. 

Prof. Max Miiller’s notion of religion is, in 
truth, a hybrid offspring of modern theology 
and modern agnosticism ; and the latent con- 
tradiction that he reads into the supernaturalist 
beliefs of mankind in general becomes overt 
in what is allowed to transpire of his own 
particular creed. We are told that the His- 
torical School (to which he belongs) sees in 
tha predicate of God 


‘“‘the result of a long-continued evolution of 
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thought, beginning with the vague conscious- 
ness of something invisible, unknown, and un- 
limited, which gradually assumes a more and 
more definite shape through similes, names, 
myths, and legends, till at last it is divested 
again of all names, and lives within us as the 
invisible, inconceivable, unnameable, the infi- 
nite God” (p. 219). 

‘*There remained in the end the concept of 
a Supreme Being, still called, it may be, by its 
ancient and often no longer intelligible names, 
but representing in reality the highest ideal of 
the Infinite, as a father, or as a creator, or as 
@ loving ruler of the universe” (p. 574). 


How can that which is unnameable be named 
the infinite God? How can that which 
is infinite be defined as a father, or a 
creator, or a loving ruler of the uni- 
verse? This is not the sort of light ‘‘ which 
alone can dispel the darkness of doubt and 
fear that has come over the world.” If 
this is ‘“‘ Natural Religion,” then it is not 
“what our age wants more than anything 
else” (p. 571). What our age wants is 
lucidity; of logical contradictions it has 
swallowed enough and to spare. 

A minor objection to the lecturer’s defini- 
tion is that it is too wide, that, for example, 
it would embrace the philosophy of Spinoza, 
or even the philosophy of Epicurus. Here 
Gruppe’s definition, involving as it does a 
large social element (p. 77), seems to possess 
a decided advantage over that of his critic. 
But, of course, if we are to call by the name 
of religion “anything that lifts man above 
the realities of this material life” (p. 568), 
there is an end to all exact thinking on the 
subject. 

According to Prof. Max Miiller, the per- 
ception of the infinite, considered as a cause 
of religious beliefs eventually to be associated 
with morality, was developed along three 
distinct lines. The infinite behind nature 
was conceived under the form of divine beings 
by whom the physical objects about us were 
supposed to be animated or created. The in- 
finite behind man as an object gave rise to a 
belief in the immortality of the soul and to 
ancestor-worship. The infinite behind man 
as a subject or self conscious personality 
found, and still finds, expression in the belief 
that our various mental activities exist in- 
dependently as so many separate entities under 
the name of imagination, reason, conscience, 
and the like. It seems somewhat paradoxical 
to assume that a perception of the unlimited 
led to the erection of arbitrary demarcations 
between one supposed faculty and another. 
The three lines of religious speculation find 
their ultimate outcome in the Christian 
Trinity—a curious survival of that German 
method of philosophising, now obsolete in 
Germany itself, which Schopenhauer aptly 
described as a commentary on the catechism. 

The important qu«stion how these various 
forms of mythology came to be linked with 
morality as the sources or sanctions of its 
laws is very unsatisfactorily treated by the 
lecturer. No explanation is offered of the 
fact that nature-deities, in their origin essen- 
tially unmoral, were afterwards supposed to 
approve of good, and to disapprove of bad 
conduct. It is assumed without any proof 
that the belief in ancestral spirits necessarily 
made for righteousness. And as to what is 
called the ‘‘ moral influence of psychological 
deities’ (p. 176), the lecturer will hardly 
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maintain that the influence of men’s moral 
impulses on their conduct has ever been 
strengthened by the illusion that those im- 
pulses were the dictates of an independent 
entity named conscience. To look on con- 
science as the voice of God may indeed 
greatly enhance its authority ; but this sort 
of mythology belongs to the first, not to the 
third, variety of natural religion. While on 
the subject of conscience, it may be as well 
to mention that Prof. Max Miller is entirely 
mistaken when he says that ‘Socrates did 
not use the word cvveidyois, but when he 
spoke of the daruorov, the spirit within him, 
he meant the same thing” (p. 178). This is 
a question on which nobody has any business 
to dogmatise who is ignorant of Prof. Zeller’s 
arguments against the identification of the 
Socratic monitor with conscience; for it is 
not credible that a writer who dwells s0 
strongly on the deference due to experts 
(p. 511) should wilfully ignore what is taught 
by the greatest living expert in Greek phil- 
osophy. 

The history of philosophy is not indeed a 
strong point with the illustrious philologist 
whom I have the honour to review. He 
twice refers to the De Mundo as a genuine 
work of Aristotle’s (pp. 30 and 72); and on 


the second occasion he does it for the purpose | to it. 


of crediting Aristotle with the opinion, 
nowhere to be found in his genuine writings, 
that all things are full of gods. Again, the 
lecturer goes out of his way to tell us that 
“‘ Darwin, if he had been better acquainted 
with the history of philosophy during the 
last century, ought to have known” that the 
theory of evolution was worked out in so 
comprehensive a spirit and in so much detail 
by Herder as to entitle him to the appella- 
tion of ‘the Darwin of the eighteenth cen- 
tury” (p. 261). Had Darwin read Herder 
and lived to read this book, he would probably 
have seen at a glance that his critic has com- 
pletely missed the difference between the views 
of that divine and the modern theory of evolu- 
tion. For neither in the passages here quoted, 
nor, I am confident, in any that can be quoted 
from the Zdeen, does Herder hint at the trans- 
formation of one organic species into another. 
What Herder does teach is the now exploded 
doctrine, derived immediately from Leibnitz 
end, more remotely, from Aristotle, that the 
various species of minerals, plants, and animals 
form a contemporaneous series ascending 
through successive grades of perfection termi- 
nating in man as at once the crown and 
epitome of the whole. Equally unfounded is 
the somewhat supercilious assumption that 
the idea of evolution was at the time when 
Darwin’s great work first appeared more 
familiar to the German than to the English 
mind (p. 257). To judge by the declarations 
of two highly qualified witnesses—Haeckel 
and Strauss—the effect produced in Germany 
by the new theory was even more startling 
than in England, where the ground had been 
thoroughly prepared by Lyell, Mill, Grove, 
and other well-known writers. Errors like 
these, taken together with such statements as 
that “‘blushes are only the effect of the 
quicker movement of the heart” (p. 181), and 
that a man may “‘ learn to control the beating 
of his heart” (p. 179), suggest that the 
lecturer had better let biology alone for the 
present. 
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Prof. Max Miiller is on much more familiar 
ground when he proceeds to explain by lin- 
guistic considerations the primitive tendency 
to seek for a mind in or behind nature—to 
represent physical phenomena as the acts of 
conscious beings like ourselves. According to 
bis theory, not now expounded for the first 
time, all language springs from roots originally 
designating various modes of human activity. 
When the use of these signs became so 
extended as to embrace objects external to 
man, they carried with them the sugges- 
tion of a conscious action similarly exercised 
by those objects; after which step the 
development of a more or less luxuriant 
mythology was merely a matter of time. 
This enquiry gives the lecturer a welcome 
opportunity for re-opening the much debated 
question as to how language first originated. 
One is prepared for a repetition of the old 
gibes, at what he is pleased to call the ‘‘ bow- 
wow” and ‘‘pooh-pooh”’ theories; but it is 
surprising to find the ‘‘ yo-heho ” theory inno- 
cently alluded to as a recent creation of ‘‘ some 
philosophers” from whom the author is 
anxious to dissociate himself and his friend 
Ludwig Noiré (p. 362). Oddly enough it 
figures a few pages further on as an ‘old 
theory” (p. 373). Anyhow, according 


1, 


‘language would have been derived directly 
from the cries uttered by people while engaged 
in pulling, rubbing, digging, rowing, and 
similar primitive occupations ” (p. 362); where- 
as, ‘‘if, as we know, people in a primitive state 
accompany most of their common acts by 
sounds, then the clamor concomitans of those 
acts is not the sign of a single act, but the 
inseparable accompaniment of our consciousness 
of our many repeated acts as one action” 
(p. 374). 


The lecturer proposes to call this explanation 
the synergastic theory, which no doubt sounds 
finer than the *‘yo-heho”’ theory, just as hylac- 
tomimetic or some such name would sound finer 
than ‘ bow-wow.” It might be asked how 
before the invention of language men could 
any more than animals arrive at the con- 
sciousness of many repeated acts as one 
action. But, at any rate, until it can be 
shown that sailors when hauling ropes do not 
possess such an integrating consciousness of 
their actions, it seems probable that their 
clamor concomitans of ‘‘yo-heho ”’ will continue 
to pass current as the popular name for 
Ludwig Noiré’s theory. 

The presen ‘volume, like all the learned 
author’s works, is charmingly written and 
replete with interesting information. Whether 
his lectures, so far as they have gone, will 
fulfil the purpose of Lord Gifford’s bequest 
by promoting ‘‘ the diffusion of sound views 
respecting”’ the knowledge of God ‘‘ among 
the whole population of Scotland” may well 
be doubted by all who believe that such 
knowledge is actually attainable. But they 
will probably contribute towards the diffusion 
of something perhaps equally important, 
which is the toleration of other people’s views 
on the subject. Speaking for myself, I can 
draw no other conclusion from the principles 
laid down by the Glasgow Gifford lecturer 
than that Natural Religion means agnosticism 
plus a congeries of discordant superstitions. 


Atrrep W. Benn. 





Verse Musings on Nature, Faith, and Freedom. 
By John Owen. (Kegan Paul, Trench 
& Co.) 


No writer demands less of his readers in pro- 
portion to what he has to give them than 
Mr. Owen in prose. He has something else to 
give them in verse; but what he has to give 
costs more to enjoy. His rhymes often 
suggest a corrupt following of Mrs. Browning, 
and his subjects are not always obviously 
happy. ‘The Thinker to his Headache” is 
trying by itself; and, if we turn five pages, 
we come to ‘‘The Earnest Truth-Seeker to 
his Brain.” Perhaps we might stand one 
poem to the cat Muff, whom the cat-loving 
poet thought as sensible as a Christian, if 
there was not a second ‘‘ Epitaph on Muff,” 
describing the effects of cancer, which made 
it necessary to shoot him. Then there is a 
good deal that, without being provoking, is 
rather trivial. There are two poems on George 
Eliot which contain nothing which has not 
often been said in prose. There is a poem on 
Giordano Bruno’s féte, versifying the ordinary 
cheap rhetoric of which too much has been 
spent on a clever, wrong-headed man, who 
benefited nobody by his grotesque anticipa- 
tions of Spinoza and Schelling. The section 
headed ‘‘ Narrative and Legendary Verse” 
contains hardly any narrative or legend. The 
best is in Devonshire dialect about a woman 
who knew she was dying, and cleaned up the 
house ready for ‘“‘Her Berrin’.” The next 
best, on the self-sacrifice of Dr. Rabbeth, 
would have been better if it had not 
been written up to the second title, ‘‘The 
Religion of Science,’ which would have been 
much more appropriate to the legend of how 
Queen Eleanor saved her husband without 
sacrificing herself. If Dr. Rabbeth had been 
a little more skilful he might have saved his 
patient without costly or memorable heroism. 
A‘good many poems suggest comparisons which 
they do not sustain. ‘A Cloud Invocation” 
reminds us of Shelley ; an ‘‘ Ode to Nemesis ” 
of Gray and Wordsworth. ‘The Nightingale 
and the Frog” is avowedly founded on a say- 
ing of P. Garasse, quoted by Pascal, and the 
comment adds nothing to the text; but, if 
Mr. Owen had invented the idea, he would 
have had a right to play with it. Again, 
Euripides says somewhere that the gods never 
let us know what is coming next, in order 
that we may revere them. This suggests not 
an epigram on the distance between agnosti- 
cism and atheism, but a song of Euripidean 
deities—as if the thought was too pleasant to 
be let go in a hurry. 

And no doubt pretty conceits are more 
enjoyable when we take the time to play 
with them. And Mr. Owen’s conceits are 
often pretty. The contrast between the 
new fallen snow and the old serves for 
an allegory of the intolerance of the young 
for the old. The snow and the rime sym- 
bolise the false idealism which buries its 
subject and the true idealism which illus- 
trates it. A spider starving in an admirably 
spun web too high up to catch any flies is a 
warping to metaphysicians. A tree dreams 
of another world as it sees the grass and other 
trees reflected in a pool, and wender: whether 
a tree that has fallen into the pool knows the 
secrets of the future. The drooping snowdrop 


| turned to mother earth is a figure of innocent 
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sentimental souls regretting their unembodied 
state. Plotinus’s speculations on this state, and 
the delight of returning to it suggests two or 
three poems worth reading, even after Worc- 
worth’s ‘‘ Intimations of Immortality.” 

Now and then, again, we come upon some- 
thing that is positively luminous, like the 
comparieon of the illusion of the blue firma- 
ment, which hides the starry depths, to defini- 
tions of God, or the identification of heaven’s 
silent tent with the tabernacle where He hides 
the chosen from the strife of tongues. It is 
a real contribution to the controversy on im- 
mortality to enquire how many would desire 
to live this life over again. The enquiry sug- 
gests that a future life might be a greater 
boon if it were not a conscious continuation of 
this. Again, in ‘Life and Love,” the dic- 
tum— 

‘¢ *Tis better to have loved and lost 
Then never to have loved at all’’— 


is dissected with a good deal of imaginative 
acuteness. ‘‘ Dogma Method” is founded on 
a passage in the Koran where Mahomet was 
bidden to silence those who doubted the 
resurrection by swearing to it. Did the writer 
remember Newman’s lines on the apostles— 


‘* They argued not but preached and conscience 
did the rest” ? 


The contrast is suggestive; so is the conten- 
tion in the poem, ‘‘ What is Faith ?”’, that faith 
and dogma exclude each other; that when we 
know, or think we know, enough to dogmatise 
there is no room for faith. This agrees with 
the doctrine of the fine poem ‘‘ Pan is not 
Dead”—that we shall always feel and be 
stirred by the presenee of the inexplicable and 
indefinable. 

Perhaps enough has been said to show that 
readers who can fall in with Mr. Owen’s 
moods will not lose their time by musing with 
him. Extracts do not do justice to a writer 
who does not carry his readers away at once ; 
but the following stanzas from the ‘‘ Wings of 
Hope” may give some idea of his method : 


** In life’s blithe spring, when Hope was young, 
The child was wanton and laughed and sung, 
His wings untried were his boyish pride 
As he fondly eyed where they gracefully sprung. 


So after due trial he purposed to fly. 
He = his wings, epread them, and mounted 


gn. 
So easy their flight, as his form was light, 
He was coon out of sight in the clear blue sky. 


But no less speedy was Hope’s descent: 

He could not soar to the height he meant, 

So stagnant the air, so chill and raw, 

Not all he could dare could achieve his intent. 

Foiled and dismayed Hope fell to the ground, 

Though his airy frame no great injury found ; 

Nor - a rush, though it made him 

ue ? 

Could his buoyancy crush or prevent his re- 
bound. 

With lengthening life Hope older grew, 

His wings remained buoyant but ceased to be 


new ; 
Yet his ~ rr retained their old ardour and 


gain 
O’er his strength that remained goodly triumphs 
not few. 
But lesser and less were the ascents he essayed ; 
His —_ became quilly and draggled and 
rayed ; 
Now also his flight was no longer light. 
But of such drawbacks, spite new efforts he 


At last, by mournful experience taught, 

For loftiest aims more rarely he sought, 

His ascents became all more airily small, 

And whence a chance fall would signify naught. 


Last of all, in Jate age Hope sadly furled 

Worn wings that to earth had so oft been 
hurled ; 

But even now Hope, seeking loftier scope, 

New wings seeks to ope in a future world.”’ 


G. A. Simcox. 








‘“Twetve Enetisa Statesmen.’’—Henry the 
Seventh. By James Gairdner. (Mac- 
willan.) 


Tue Bishop of Oxford, in the first of his two 
lectures on the reign of Henry VII., stated 
it as an unquestionable fact that this period 
was peculiarly dull, in spite both of the 
striking characteristics of the age and the 
element of romance presented by the changes 
aud chances of Henry’s esrly career. But 
we venture to assert that Mr. Gairdner has 
triumphed over bis initial difficulty ; and that 
no one who takes up his book will experience 
any weariness in the perusal, or reach the 
last page with anything but regret. It is au 
excellent account of the king and of his 
reign, written throughout in the fulness of 
knowledge, but with such perfect control of 
detail that the reader is never wearied or 
confused by the wealth of material. 

Perbaps, however, some might at first sight 
think that this volume rather belied its 
character as a portrait of an English states- 
man; for, after a sketch of Henry’s early life 
and struggle for the crown, Mr. Gairdner 
gives us what is undoubtedly rather a narra- 
tive of the reign than a disquisition on the 
policy of the king. Thus his chapters are 
headed: ‘Settlement in. the Kingdom,” 
‘¢ War with France,”’ “‘ Ireland,” ‘‘ Domestic 
History,” and so forth. But, so far as this is 
true, it is no disadvantage, and the king is 
never lost sight of; for, indeed, Henry VII. 
is not a monarch who can be detached from 
the actual history of his time, and treated as 
a mere personality. Like all the Tudors, he 
was always his own minister, governing and 
not merely reigning ; and we could not hope 
to form any adequate conception of the man 
except through the study of his reign. 

Possibly some critics, while admitting the 
importance of this period as an epoch in the 
history of our country, would be inclined to 
cavil at the inclusion of Henry in a list of 
Twelve English Statesmen; certainly, Henry 
VII. does not strike us in the same way as 
does Edward I., or as do his own son and 
granddaughter. Much of this feeling, how- 
ever, probably proceeds from the absence of 
anything to attract our fancy in the person of 
a king who was cool, calculating, reserved ; 
who, perhaps, effected more by taking advan- 
tage of the impolitic action of others than by 
any independent performance of his own. 
Whatever the reason, Henry VII. has failed 
to live in the popular imagination more com- 
pletely, perhaps, than has any other of the 
statesmen included in this series. But, even 
if Mr. Gairdner cannot present bim to us as a 
hero, it is impossible not to feel that there is 
much justice in the favourable view which he 
takes of him both as a statesman and a man. 

The part which Henry had to play was full 





made ; 


more critical moment in the history not only 
of England, but also of Europe. In England, 
indeed, the people were weary of the long 
dynastic struggle, and wished only for a 
stable government; but the elements of dis- 
cord were not so easily to be quieted down, 
and a less cautious monarch might have 
thought it skilful policy to divert them into 
some course of foreign aggression, for 
which the complications of European politics 
appeared to sfford a favourable oppor- 
tunity. So did not Henry, who perceived 
that the circumstances of the times were 
changed; and that it was no longer possible 
nor prudent, even if it once had been so, for 
England to aim at continental aggrandise- 
ment. Like his son, and his granddaughter 
after him, he made it the consistent endeavour 
of his foreign policy to keep England in in- 
dependence of any other prince or potentate. 
It is not difficult to trace in the reign of 
Henry VII. some of that policy of playing off 
one foreign power against another, which 
Elizabeth adopted with so much success. The 
circumstances, of course, were different, but the 
general result was not dissimilar. At home, 
also, Henry’s task was not unlike that which 
presented itself to Elizabeth. Both had to 
establish unity by harmonising a variety of 
discordant elements. The troubles of the past 
century had made too many masters in Eng- 
land. What the country needed was the 
enforcement of respect for the law. It was 
this determination to govern which has brought 
on Henry the charge of tyranny. Severe, 
however, Mr. Gairdner does not consider him. 
For Stanley’s execution there was ample 
justification, the position of the offender only 
aggravating the offence; nor was the double 
execution of Warwick and Warbeck a piece 
of hasty cruelty, but rather due to a deliberate 
conviction of necessity. At the same time, 
Bacon’s palliation of this act, as due to pres- 
sure from Spain, is shown by Mr. Gairdner 
to be an overstatement, for there is no such 
explicit declaration in the diplomatic corre- 
spondence of the time. As to the charge of 
miserliness so often brought against Henry, 
it is no doubt true in so far as he was fully 
aware that money is power, and was accord- 
ingly not only careful in husbanding his 
resources, but also extortionate in procuring 
them. But the prosperity of the country 
proves that the taxation was not really exces- 
sive; and there was a diplomacy in Henry’s 
extortion of fines, which were not merely a 
means of raising money. In any case, he 
deserves the credit of having restored financial 
stability. As for legislation, despite Bacon’s 
eulogy, it was not perhapsa great law-making 
epoch. Yet this is no proof of want of state- 
manship; for, indeed, if parliaments were few, 
there was no lack of businesslike legislation. 

But perhaps it may be asked, Was the 
work of the reign the work of the king? We 
will give Mr. Gairdner’s own answer : 


‘From first to last his policy was essentially 
his own; for, though he knew well how to 
choose the ablest councillors, he asked or took 
their advice only to such an extent as he himself 
deemed expedient. In all his reign he never 
removed a councillor except Sir William 
Stanley; yet he allowed none of them to ex- 
ercise any predominant influence with him, but 





of difficulties. 


There was, perhaps, never a | 


kept all the strings of government in his own 
hand,” 
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Henry was his own prime minister, who 
conscientiously went into the work of every 
department. Foreign affaire, finance, commerce, 
the social questions of the day, all received 
his personal attention. The good legislation 
also was due to him, as Bacon says, ‘ In that 
part both of justice and of policy which is the 
most durable part, and cut, es it were, ia 
brass or marble—the making of good laws— 
he did excel.” 

So much for the statesman, but what about 
the man? Was he not, after all, cold, calcu- 
lating, unsympathetic? In some degree he 
was, but rather through the necessities of his 
position than from natural temperament. He 
was not by nature cither severe or ungenial ; 
as Mr. Gairdner points out, ‘there are indi- 
cations of a kindly, pleasant, affable, and even 
humorous disposition.” Certainly he seems 
to have had some power of attraction, notably 
in the cases of Kildare and the Spanish am- 
bassador La Puebla, with neither of whom did 
most people find it easy to get on. Nor does 
Henry seem to have been without family 
affection, trafficker in matrimony though he 
was. The very touching narrative of how he 
and the queen comforted one another after 
the death of their son shows that beneath 
the seemingly cold exterior there was a warm 
and loving heart. 

In conclusion, we would point out two 
small slips. On p. 107 Philip is called 
‘‘stepson”’ of Margaret of Burguody, and 
on p. 204 Charles is called the ‘‘son” of 
Maximilian; in both it should be “‘ grandson.” 
But slips like these detract ncthing from the 
high merit of a book which all classes of 
readers will find well worth perusal. 

C. L. Kryasrorp. 








The Tand of the Dragon. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 


Ir is rather difficult to find a reason for the 
appearance of this book. There is no preface 
to guide the enquiry, and the author gives no 
hint to serve as a clue in reg-rd to the motives 
that prompt<d him to write it, but launches 
it upon his readers with an abruptness that is 
almost startling. The very name too, so far 
from assisting in the matter, is misleading, as 
the work is not a general account of ‘the 
Land of the Dragon,” its people, or its history, 
but only a disconnected series of sketches of 
shooting and boating expeditions and adven- 
tures; incidents in the Tai-ping rebellion ; 
with disquisitions on religious and social 
matters, the opium question, and the civil and 
military training for the imperial service. 
But, however disjointed the various matters 
treated of may be, the author has cer- 
tainly succeeded in producing a very readable 
book, both interesting and amusing, and well 
written throughout. 

The first chapter contains a capital de- 
scription of Shanghai, with its various amuse- 
ments and distractions, among which racing 

. plays a prominent part, as, indeed, it does at 
nearly all the treaty ports. Many who are 
only acquainted with such matters at home 
will be surprised at the excellent time made 
over the course by the hardy little Mongolian 
ponies that compose the studs in the Far East. 

The next three chapters describe the author’s 
adventures on his trip up the Yangtse and 
through the Gorges above Ichang ; an account 


By W. S. Percival. 





which will bear perueal even after Mr. Archi- 
bald Little’s inimitable narrative of the same 
arduous voyage. The description of the 
trouble in getting the. crew on board at 
Ichang is too good to be omitted : 


‘* They were to be quite ready to start at day- 
light the following morning. . . . The previous 
afternoon we had foolishly advanced the men 
money to buy rice for the voyage, which they 
declared was absolutely necessary before they 
could start; and now behold the result! Half 
of them were drunk, the other half stupid 
with opium. It was no use lamenting or 
meralising over the uncertain and incompre- 
hensible nature of the heathen; they had to be 
got on board somehow, before matters got worse. 
First of all, we got several bags of rice, and 
put these on board at once, for all the money 
we had advanced for this purpose yesterday 
was turned into sanshu and opium. Then out 
of the crowd of amused onlookers we selected 
four of the most villainous and powerful-looking 
ruffians we could see, hiring them, there and 
then, to have our crews on board in three 
hours; no pay if they were not all there by 
that time, double pay if they were there in two 
hours. Then we retired and awaited results. 
In less than two hours our villains of the drama 
came and reported, ‘All piece man have got, 
all man blong all plopper, so, look see sampan.’ 
We went on board the boats, and there certainly 
was our helpless crew; counting them over, 
we found the number correct; but I am quite 
sure there were a good many substitutes among 
them. Anyhow, the number was correct, and 
we could not say which were substitutes, and 
which were not, so we paid up, and exit [sic] 
ruffians. Into the ways and means adopted 
for getting these men into the boats, we thought 
it better not to enquire too closely” (pp. 84, 
85). 

The following suggestion as to a virgin peak in 
the Yangtse Gorges is worth the consideration 
of the committee at No. 8, St. Martin’s 
Place : 

“Close by was an exceedingly curious rock, 
named by the Chinese the ‘ Needle of Heaven,’ 
1800 feet high; affording an excellent oppor- 
tunity to any member of the Alpine Club 
wishing for distinction, as its summit has never 
yet been reached ” (p. 98). 


Then follows a chapter devoted to Mr. Little, 
giving a description of his steamer, the 
Kuling, designed for the passage of the 
Gorges, and of the difficulties and opposition 
that he experienced from the authorities in 
his gallant attompt to navigate her from 
Ichang to Chunking. The seventh chapter 
records the author’s very rash visit with his 
wife and daughter to the Tai-hu lake, and 
the dangers they encountered in forcing their 
way there against the advice of the natives. 
This is followed by an account of scenes in the 
rebellion, and of some waifs and strays from 
civilisation that the author came across, 
ending with an appeal for funds to get 
education for some of their children ~ a most 
deserving object, and one which it is to be 
hoped may be liberally responded to. 

The three concluding chapters, which are 
particularly interesting, treat, among other 
things, of the opium question. On this diffi- 
cult subject the author says: 


“It might mitigate the rancour of some un- 
learned tongues if the anti-opium society would 
send out three independent men, or even one 
delegate in whom they had confidence, to travel 
through the provinces of China, and learn the 


place opium occupies as an article of consump- 





tion. He would find that in a single province, 
Szechuen [where it is estimated that twenty 
million pounds of opium are raised annually], 
seventy per cent. of the men, and a large pro- 
portion of the women, inhale the drug they 
cultivate so extensively. He would find also 
that all over the Empire men in easy circum- 
stances take their whiffs of opium, much as 
the same class in Europe take their wine, and 
that it does them no more injury than the 
refreshing glass and soothing cigar at home. 
In the cities he may discover dens and evil 
places of many kinds, if his taste lies that way ; 
but in cities at home there are also objection- 
able places, free from the use or abuse of 
opium. Victims of this vice are occasionally 
met with in the iustance of a poor working- 
man who, instead of sustaining himself on bis 
wholesome rice, &c., spends his earnings on 
this, to him, very expensive luxury. He has 
acquirel the ‘yen,’ or craving that will not 
be denied. He perishes from starvation ; the 
drug does not nourish him; and the exhaustion 
from lack of food probably intensifies the 
craving for the indulgence. There are weak 
brethren everywhere; but are we all toabjure the 
means of recreative pleasures because weaklings 
cannot control their appetite, or have an im- 
paired digestion? Are there not an anti- 
tobacco society and a total abstinence society ? 
And yet the trade in cigars and pipes flourishes, 
and the revenue on wines and spirits does not 
fail. Inthe same category is the anti-opium 
society. America has even her anti-tea-and- 
coffee missions. Where shall we stop, and 
whither are we being driven? Are we to go 
back to the days of mead and beer? Well, 
there were giants in those days, and England 
had her heroesthen as now. Weare not better 
or wiser than our fathers were, but we live 
longer and enjoy life more ; and that this is the 
result of a more diversified and less heavy 
regimen may be safely assumed ” (pp. 292, 293), 
And this, it must be remembered, is not the 
hastily formed opinion of a casual tourist, but 
the deliberate judgment of a man who has 
resided for sixteen years in the country, aud 
has had exceptional opportunities of knowing 
what he is writing about. That it will not 
affect the action of those who are clamouring 
that Indian opium should be entirely excluded 
from China is very probable, as their organi- 
sation has survived the crushing exposure of 
their errors by Sir Rutherford Alcock about 
eight years ago in two most able articles, in 
which he showed that, at the very time a 
man of the influence and position of Li Hung 
Chang was memorialising the emperor to stop 
the importation of the foreign drug on the 
ground that it was stealing away the intellects 
of the people, he was himself a principal share- 
holder in the opium production of Szechuen. 
M. Brazeey. 








Books and Men. By Agnes Repplier. (Boston, 

U.S.: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.) 

Ir is long since a pleasanter book of essays 
than this has reached us from America. It 
gives evidence of wide reading, intelligent 
observation, and a fine critical faculty on 
the part of its author; and withal it is written 
with a becoming lightness of humour, not 
untinged with satire, which would make any 
subject interesting. 

In the paper on ‘Children Past and 
Present,’”’ the author compares the treatment 
of the young people of former generations 
with the treatment accorded to them to-day ; 
and in what may be regarded as a companion 
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essay, entitled ‘‘ What Children read,” she 
extends the comparison in the direction of 
character. The ideal child now is certainly 
an entirely different creature from the ideal 
child of the days of our grandmothers. ‘‘ We 
cannot go back to any period when school life 
was not fraught with miseries,” says Miss 
Repplier; and assuredly, if anything could 
convince us that we of this generation are 
morally better than our forefathers, and that 
the so-called good old times were in reality 
bad and brutal old times, it would be the 
difference between then and now in the treat- 
ment of women, of children, and of the brute 
creation. The children used to be something 
like a distinct, subordinate race which had 
to be suppressed ; but now they are little men 
and little women who, if the truth must be 
told, rule rather than obey. Miss Repplier’s 
comparison of the young people of Miss Edge- 
worth’s Tales with the young people presented 
in the pages of Miss Alcott’s books is well 
drawn. The “foolish, warm-hearted, im- 

tuous”’ little Rosamond is “ of importance 
in the household only through the love” her 
family bear her. Otherwise, her position is 
“strangely insignificant.” Her opinions do 
not carry much weight, and she is never called 
on to act as ‘an especial providence ’’ to any- 
one. ‘* We do not behold her winning God- 
frey away from his cigars, or Orlando from 
fast companions, or correcting anybody’s 
faults, in fact, except her own, which are 
numerous enough and give her plenty of 
concern” (p. 83). When we come to the 
modern child, as depicted by Miss Alcott, all 
this is changed. Rose, the “ bright little 
heroine” of Hight Cousins and of 4 Rose in 
Bloom is 


‘‘ of the utmost importance to all the grown- 
up people in the book, most of whom, it must 
be acknowledged, are extremely silly and in- 
capable. Her aunts set the very highest value 
upon her society, and receive it with gratified 
rapture; while among her male cousins she is, 
from the firat, like a missionary in the Feejees. 
It is she who cures them of their boyish vices, 
obtaining in return from their supine mothers 
‘a vote of thanks which made her feel as if she 
had done a service to her country.’ At thirteen 
she discovers that ‘ girls are made to take care 
of boys,’ and with dauntless assurance sets 
about her self-appointed task” (p. 84). 


Possibly, as Miss Repplier hints, there is, 
under the new mode, some danger of the 
little people developing into little prigs; or 
perhaps—and to me this seems more likely— 
the little people of the past, like the women 
of the past, were only suppressed, and, essen- 
tially, were always very much what (now 
that they have liberty to grow according to 
nature) we discover them to be. Miss Alcott’s 
father was a pioneer in establishing this 
liberty ; Miss Alcott herself and her sisters 
were among the first children to enjoy it. 
Her books, while they expressed the spirit 
and tendency of the time, in their turn did, 
no doubt, help on the democratic movement. 
“Ts it, after all, mere pique,” asks Miss 

pplier, ‘‘ which inclines us to Miss Edge- 
Worth’s ordinary little boys and girls, who, 
standing half-dazed on the threshold of life, 
stretch out their hands with childish con- 
fidence for help?” (p. 93). But I suspect 
the truth to be that children have more 
real confidence in their elders in these days 





when they are encouraged to seek informa- 
tion and guidance, knowing that their ques- 
tions will, at least, receive a civil response, 
than ever existed when such questions were 
pretty certain to be met with the chilling 
retort that boys and girls ‘‘ should see, hear, 
and say nothing.” Did the boys and girls 
see and hear less than they do now, merely 
because they dared not to speak, and there- 
fore could not ask for guidance? Even 
Rosamond was, probably, hardly a fair 
specimen of the average child of those days. 
Miss Edgeworth, like Miss Alcott, was in 
advance rather than bebind her times; and 
her stories were designed to teach lessons to 
parents in the management of their children, 
as well as to instil into the children proper 
behaviour to their elders. 

In the essay ‘‘On the Benefits of Super- 
stition,’”? Miss Repplier makes incidental 
reference to this change in the behaviour—if 
not in the character—of children. Children, 
she says, ‘‘ have ceased to read fairy stories, 
because they no longer believe in fairies. 
They find Hans Andersen silly, and the 
Arabian Nights stupid.” She relates an 
experience of her own with one of these 
sceptical youngsters : 


‘*¢What did Kriss Kringle bring you this 
Christmas ?’ I rashly asked a tiny mite of a 
girl; and her answer was as emphatic as 
Betsy Prig’s, when, with folded arms and a 
contemptuous mien, she let fall the ever 
memorable words, ‘I don’t believe there’s no 
such a person’”’ (p, 40). 


Yet, when I remember the popularity of 
Alice in Wonderland, I cannot but think that 
Miss Repplier has made too hasty a generali- 
sation. I should like to know what ground 
she has for her statement that modern child- 
ren ‘‘ find Hans Andersen silly.”” As to the 
value of the supernatural, Miss Repplier is 
quite right when she says, “‘ the supernatural, 
provided it be not too horrible, is legitimate food 
for a child’s mind”’; but that such beliefs as 
that ‘‘ were-wolves roamed in the forests, and 
witches rode in the storm”? are precisely the 
kind to make children, or anyone else, 
“happy,” is, at least, doubtful. What is 
called superstition is valuable, whether to 
children or to men and women, only so far as 
it helps them out of a too narrow and 
‘« matter-of-fact” existence by teaching them 
that there is a higher truth than the truth of 
facts—namely, the truth of ideas. 

In the pleasant paper on ‘‘ Curiosities of 
Criticism’? Miss Repplier remarks that ‘‘mere 
preference on the part of a critic” is not 
‘sufficient sanction for his verdicts, or, at 
least, it does not warrant his imparting them 
to the public.” Nevertheless, I will venture 
to say (merely as a statement of my individual 
experience) that I read Books and Men with 
more than ordinary interest and attention, and 
that, when I came to the end, I experienced 
a sensation of disappointment akin to that 
unforgotten misery of childhood when, dip- 
ping for another sugar-plum, I have found 
the bag empty. 

Watrer Lewin. 











NEW NOVELS. 


Robert Leeman’s Daughters. 
In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 


At the Moment of Victory. By C, L. Pirkis. 
In 3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 


Margery (Gred). By George Ebers. Trans- 
lated by Clara Bell. In 2 vols. (New 
York: Gottsberger ; London: Triibner.) 


Stories Weird and Wonderful. By J. E, 
Muddock. (Chatto & Windus.) 


The Wisard’s Lute. By George Gresswell. 
(Griffith, Farran, & Co.) 

Skill wins Favour. By Mrs. George Elliott 
Kent. (Roper & Drowley.) 


An I. D. B. in South Africa, 
Vescelius-Sheldon. (Triibner.) 


In Robert Leeman’s Daughters Mr. Fogerty 
recovers much of the old power which made 
Lauterdale the novel of the season nearly 
twenty years ago. His present venture is 
strong in both branches of the fiction-writer’s 
art — description and character - drawing. 
From the time when we are first introduced 
to the heroine to the last glimpse we obtain 
of her, Muriel Leeman, the elder of Leeman’s 
two daughters, is limned with rare skill and 
individuality. It is a touching chapter 
where at two or three years of age Muriel is 
carried out to sea, off the Irish coast, the 
sole occupant of a small boat which had 
drifted with the tide. We cannot follow her 
fortunes very closely; but she is provi- 
dentially rescued by a Dutch captain, and 
tended by his wife, until the vessel reaches 
Holland, and Muriel is adopted by Mdme. 
Zelis, the wife of a Dutch advocate. Step 
by step, and with touchiog pathos, the 
author traces the affection which grows up 
between the waif and her guardian. Years roll 
on, and at length the news reaches Robert 
Leeman and his wife in the United States 
that their elder child still lives, having been 
miraculously preserved. Leeman journeys to 
Holland to bring her home; but he is dis- 
armed by the strength of the tie between 
Muriel and her adopted mother, and with a 
noble self-sacrifice he resolves to honour 
the bond which, if rudely snapped, would 
mean death to two lives. On his return, the 
brave man has another desperate and heart- 
rending trial; for, in her anger, his wife 
curses the woman who has brought up her 
child, and lavished upon her all the wealth of 
affection of which her large womanly nature is 
capable. Many stirring scenes follow, with 
partings of a happy or a painful nature; and 
Mrs. Leeman is at length constrained to bless, 
where she had once bitterly cursed. The 
book is not without its amusing passages, also, 
as when Robert Leeman thus delivers his 
views upon the insignificant kingdom of 
Holland : 


‘This little water-logged country appears to 
me scarcely worth all the money expended in 
keeping it pumped out. If the people were to 
pack up all the nice crockery and paintings 
they have, and come out to the States, we 
could settle them somewhere in a dry corner, 
and absorb the population in a month.” 


This novel is very strong; human emotions 
and passions are dealt with in a manner that 
commands admiration and assent; and, in 
style, the work is infinitely superior to the 


By J. Fogerty. 


By Louise 
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vast majority of present-day novele, baving 
much of the charm which distinguished the 
literary offspring of the older writers of 
fiction. 


Mrs. Pirkis is a novelist of experience—one 
who has written many entertaining stories. 
She is an adept at weaving a plot, and this 
faculty has not failed her in composing At 
the Moment of Victory. Whatever faults 
might be found with it, it is eminently read- 
able—which of itself is a considerable tribute 
to pay to any novel. There is, perhaps, 
something too much of the melodramatic in 
the career of Etelka Mclvor, who unites in 
herself British and Italian qualities, and is a 
firm believer in fate. It was fearful to contem- 
plate what might occur when a certain year 
‘‘was a portentous one to Etelka; before it 
ended an evil planet would be at the square 
aspect of the place of the sun at her birth.” 
‘We meet in these volumes with an attempted 
poisoning, villainy redundant on the part of a 
confidential servant, and planet-reading extra- 
ordinary. The love which poor Madge Cohen 
cherishes for Lance Clive, however, quite 
redeems everything; and we are glad when, 
after much suffering, happiness dawns for the 
heroine. Now and then we are shown a 
powerful scene, instinct with passion; and all 
through the interest is kept thoroughly alive. 

George Ebers’s Gred, a tale of Old Nurem- 
berg, has been excellently translated b 
Mdme. Clara Be)l, under the title of Margery. 
Those who are acquainted with the writings 
of the first of living German novelists will 
require no commendation of this story. It is 
written in Ebers’s best manner; and although 
the opening may seem to drag a little, the 
reader will be well repaid as he advances. 
German life and manners in the fifteenth 
century, as we learn them from the 
historians, have been happily caught by the 
novelist ; and the many vicissitudes in the 
life of Margery Schopper are recited with 
genuine feeling. The translator, while 
avoiding essentially modern words and forms 
of speech, has wisely made no attempt to 
imitate English phraseology of a bygone age. 

Mr. Muddock’s stories are fairly entitled to 
the epithets he claims for them—‘“‘ Weird and 
Wonderful.” Persons of an imaginative 
temperament would do well not to read them 
about the witching hour of midnight, as some 
of them would be apt to make the flesh creep. 
‘The Compact,”’ ‘The Bell of Doom,” and 
‘The Shining Hand,” are told with consider- 
able literary skill, and all the sketches possess 
thrilling interest. This is a capital book for 
the seaside, because its strong sensations are 
not likely there to gain the upper hand. 

The Wizard’s Lute is in the fine old sensa- 
tional vein, with horrors galore. As in the 
case of tradesmen and others, a sample or two 
of the goods supplied will be better than any 
amount of description. On p. 58 we find that 
furies of hideous aspect attack the hero, and 
tie him down tightly with strong cords. It 
is rather hard on him while thus helpless for 
other fiends to attack him—yet this is what 
they did: “The demons of the bottomless 
pits of hell surrounded me in on every side, 
and exulted triumphantly over me in m 
horrible misery.” One more extract shall be 
given from the closing pages : 


“‘See! See! The cruel villain is pouring a 





white and glistening powder into her cup con- 
taining her medicine, which he has just poured 
out for her to take, and I know that it is a 
most deadly poison which he is about to give 
her. ‘Oh, stay bis hand, thou great king, stay 
his impious hand!’ I cry out; but the sable 
monarch, sighing gently, replies, ‘Hast thou, 
then, not yet learnt that evil cannot be 
stayed ?’” 

Certainly, evil is not stayed in this story. As a 
whole, the book is beyond me ; and, therefore, 
I can only commend it in the words of the 
resolution passed upon Artemus Ward’s famous 
essay: ‘Is cats to be trusted ?”—viz., ‘‘ We 
prefer to express no opinion upon it, and 
trust it will be read in other towns.” 


There is nothing to distinguish Skill wins 
Favour from the multitude of superfluous 
novels which teem from the press; and the 
use of such phrases as ‘‘ gentle reader’’ does 
not invest it with quaintne:s of style. A 
portrait of the author is prefixed to the 
work; which serves at least to show that all 
lady authors are not plain-looking, though it 
affords no particular guarantee of intellec- 
tuality. As for the novel itself, it is in- 
teresting enough in some respects, but all the 
changes and developments of plot hare been 
rung again and again, time out of mind. 
There is a wicked baronet, who takes his fill 
of ‘the roses and raptures of vice,” while a 
struggling artist—who is really too good for 


Y | this world—is kept out of his inheritance. 


The mysterious title of Miss Sheldon’s 
story, An I. D. B. in South Africa, is likely 
to puzzle the reader considerably until he 
discovers the meaning of the capital letters 
to be ‘‘illicit diamond buyer.’”’ The career 
of one such individual is sketched with some 
vigour and a certsin humour; and the manner 
in which he escapes being sent to prison, there 
to reap the due reward for his offences, is so 
original that we must leave the reader to find 
it out for himself. There is a good deal of 
local colour in the narrative, and the interest 
in it is further enhanced by a number of graphic 
illustrations scattered about the text. 


G. Barnett Smita. 








SOME MODERN-GREEK BOOKS. 


On Erotocritos and its Author, (Tepi ’Epwro- 
xplrov Kal Tod Momrod abrod.) By A. N. Jannaris. 
(Athens: Constantinides.) M. Jannaris, who 
is favourably known by his excellent collection 
of Cretan popular songs and by other works, 
has been commissioned by the National 
Assembly of Crete to bring out a new edition 
of the romance of Frotocritos, which was 
written in the Cretan dialect ; and with a view 
to this he has visited the chief libraries of 
Europe, in the hope of discovering manuscripts 
of the poem, as well as historical and other 
notices which might elucidate it. The only 
existing MS. which he has been able to dis- 
cover is in the Harleian Collection in the 
British Museum, and this will form the basis of 
the new edition. Itis a handsome illuminated 
MS. of the commencement of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, written by a native of the island of 
Zante, and contains an accurate text of the 
original Cretan poem. The appearance of this 
poem, which is already advertised, will be 
looked forward to with much interest; and its 
importance will be appreciated when it is remem- 
bered that the text nowin circulation is the re- 
sult of alater adaptation, by which the forms of 
the language employed were assimilated to those 





er 








of ordinary modern Greek. Meanwhile, in the 
present work M. Jannaris gives us his Pro- 
legomena, consisting of information respecting 
the person, the nationality, and the date of the 
author; an analysis of the contents of the 
poem; a summary of the opinions of literary 
men concerning it; a history of the text; an 
account of its dialectal peculiarities; and a 
glossary. The editor has spared no pains in 
collecting materials which may serve to illus- 
trate these points ; and being himself by birth 
a Cretan, he is peculiarly fitted to deal with all 
questions which concern the language. As re- 
gards the author, it is stated in the subscrip- 
tion at the end of the poem that his name was 
Vincenzo Cornaro (Biroévr{os Kopviipos), and 
that he was born at Steia (eteia), a town in 
the eastern part of the island. The latter of these 
statements has been confirmed by M. Jannaris, 
who observes that the dialect used in ths com- 
position of the work displays features peculiar 
to the eastern districts of Crete, and to 
Seteia in particular; and the proofs which he 
brings of the connexion between the family of 
the Cornari and that place remove any doubt 
that might be felt as to the genuineness of the 
name—to which it may be added that the 
circumstance that this family lived in Car- 
pathos before they settled in Crete would 
account for a person of Venetian extraction 
using Greek as if it were his mother tongue. 
The date is a@ more difficult question. In the 
family tree of the Cornari, which M. Januaris 
has constructed from the works of the Venetian 
genealogists, Barbaro and Muazzo, extending 
from the fourteenth to the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, there are five persons of 
the name of Vincenzo; and he adduces reasons 
to show that all of these must be excluded from 
consideration except one, who was born in 
1486. At the same time, he remarks that the 
town of Seteia was ruined by an earthquake io 
1508—a catastrophe from which it never re- 
covered; and that the poem must have been 
written before that year—that is to say, 
before the poet was twenty-two years of age. 
The improbability of this he explains away by 
saying that the subject of romantic love is one 
best suited to a youthful poet; but this will 
hardly satisfy us when we consider that the 
work extends to 8000 lines. Of the merits of 
Erotocritos very various estimates have been 
formed, the most favourable being that of 
Coray, who called it ‘‘the Homer of the popu- 
lar Greek literature.” With all deference to 
the judgment of this famous scholar, we cannot 
but regard this as a greatly exaggerated view. 
It is a graceful love-story of the days of 
chivalry, full of noble sentiments, and told in 
@ spirited manner in correct verse; but it does 
not rise to the level of first-rate poetry, and in 
some parts it is wearisomely prolix. Its 
attractiveness is proved by its widespread 
popularity among the Greek people, which has 
won for it the character of a national poem ; 
but by men of letters of other nationalities, 
while they will not ignore its literary merit, 
it will be valued rather as an interesting 
specimen of a poemin the Cretan dialect. The 
portion of M. Jannaris’s work which relates to 
the forms of that dialect is excellent, though it 
would have been an advantage if those features 
which are peculiarly Cretan had been pointed 
out, whereas many that are noticed by him 
are common to other dialects, and some even to 
the ordinary popular language. The same 
praise and a similar criticism are applicable to 
the glossary, which is Lighly serviceable, but 
would have been more so if it had been 
simplified by the exclusion of the most ordinary 
Greek words, especially such as are identical in 
ancient and modern Greek, and are therefore 
familiar to all scholars, 

Die Chronik von Morea; eine Untersuchung 
iiber das Verhiiltnis ihrer Handschriften und 
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Versionen. By John Schmitt. (Munich: 
Buchholz & Werner.) The Chronicle of the 
Morea, which is the chief authority for the 
early history and feudal organisation of the 
Frank Principality that was established in the 
Peloponnese subsequently to the Fourth 
Crusade, exists both in a Greek and a French 
version, besides translations or adaptations in 
Italian and Spanish. The French text, which 
is in prose, is found in a MS. in the library at 
Brussels; while the Greek metrical chronicle 
exists in two MSS., one of which is at Copen- 
hagen, the other at Paris. Of these latter the 
Copenhagen text is the fuller and more complete, 
but the Paris text is superior in orthography, 
diction, and versification. The question has 
been much debet:d whether the Irench or the 
Greek version is the earlier, and the opinion 
of the learned has preponderated in favour of 
the former; but the relationship of the two 
Greek texts to one another has never hitherto 
been discussed, though this point is necessarily 
an important factor in determining the previous 
one. In the present treatise, Dr. Schmitt has 
investigated afresh these questions and others 
connected with them, and high praise is due to 
him for the learning and acuteness which he 
bas shown in his work. His conclusion is that 
the Copenhagen Greek text is earlier than that 
contained in the Paris MS.; and that from this 
original composition the French chronicle was 
made, with considerable omissions, and a more 
compressed style. It is impossible, within the 
limits of a brief notice, to do justice to his 
arguments, and still moreso to discuss such 
features in them as appear debateable; but we 
believe that he has succeeded in proving his 
point. His view is, that the original document, 
as we find it in the Copenhagen MS., was 
written about the year 1330; and he accounts 
for the mixture of fiction and legend with 
historical fact which it contains, by regarding 
it as an epic composed for the glorification of 
the chief personages of the early period of the 
occupation, about whom, in the course of time, 
various storiés had gathered. The author 
seems to have been a Frenchman or a Gasmul, 
as the children of mixed marriages between a 
Frank father and a Greek mother were called; 
and this would account for the numerous faults 
of language and metre which are found in his 
verses. On the other hand, the compiler of the 
Paris Greek version, which was made about 
1388, is shown to have been a Greek by 
his speaking of the conquerors as “them” in 
passages where the other version speaks of them 
as ‘“‘us”; and this is corroborated by his 
softening down the violent expressions which 
the author, in his fervent partisanship for the 
Western Church, employs with reference to 
the Greeks and their religion. In this text the 
diction is improved, and the versification 
corrected; and Dr. Schmitt's argument, drawn 
from this point, in favour of the priority of the 
Copenhagen text seems to us unanswerable, 
viz., that no one would go out of his way to 
alter good verse into bad, which must have 
been the case if the more accurate form of the 
poem had been the earlier; for the errors 
which have been spoken of are not mere 
blunders, such as might be caused by careless 
transcription or ignorance, but arise from a 
radically wrong conception of the metre. In 
some instances the desire for metrical improve- 
ment has been carried so far that, in order to 
facilitate this, a proper name has been corrupted 
in the Paris version, which was accurately 
given in that of Copenhagen—e.g., apdr for 
Movpapdr (Monferrat). With regard to the 
still more importsnt question of the relation of 
the Greek to the French chronicle, Dr. Schmitt 
points out thatin places where the writer of the 
former narrates events in his own words, the 
French writer refers for the same to a ‘‘ conte ” 
as his authority, which seems to be the Greek 


chronicle. He also says that he will tell his 
story briefly, and not as he “ found it written,” 
by which he also implies that it was compressed 
from alonger work. Much stress is laid on the 
greater fulness of facts which is found in the 
Greek chronicle as a proof of its priority ; and, 
in evidence of this, an elaborate comparison of 
the two is instituted in respect of the events 
narrated, the speeches introduced, and the 
descriptions. The arguments deduced from 
this are not absolutely conclusive, for it is 
allowed that the French chronicle contains 
some details which are wanting in the Greek. 
Indeed, these two versions are so free in their 
relation to one another that great caution is 
required in arguing on this subject, so as to 
distinguish what may be later amplifications, 
derived from independent sources, from facts 
which must have been introduced at an early 
period, and thereby imply priority of composi- 
tion. Dr. Schmitt seems also rather to weaken 
his argument on this point, when he refers to 
the fact that the speeches which are found at 
length in the Greek are either not introduced 
at all, or only in a few words, in the French, 
as showing that the former was the earlier; 
for nothing would be more natural in a half- 
epic poem than that fictitious speeches should 
be put into the mouths of historical per- 
sonages. Still, it cannot be denied that, on 
the whole, this comparison of passages is 
strongly in favour of Dr. Schmitt’s view. 
Much interesting information will also be 
found in this volume respecting the Italian 
version of the Chronicle, and of that in the 
dialect of Aragon, which was made under the 
superintendence of Heredia, the Grand-master 
of the Knights of St. John, and is a compila- 
tion rather than a translation, for other docu- 
ments have been laid under contribution in 
forming it. 


History of the Greek Colony in Corsica. 
(‘Ioropla rijs év Kopotxy ‘EAAnvixijs amonlas.) By 
N. B. Phardys. (Athens: Constantinides.) 
In the year 1675, when the Turks, having 
made themselves masters of Crete, were pro- 
ceeding to subjugate those parts of the Morea 
which were still independent, six or seven 
huudred of the inhabitants of the district of 
Maina, as the old Taenarian peninsula is now 
called, having previously entered into negotia- 
tions with the Genoese government, left their 
homes, and migrated, first to Genoa, and after- 
wards to Corsica, which island was then in the 
possession of that power. There they were estab- 
lished at a place called Paomia, on the west coast, 
northward of Ajaccio, with the understanding 
that they should defend the interests of the Re- 
public against the uuruly Corsicans. This duty 
they conscientiously performed, and on several 
occasions they rendered signai service to the 
Genoese; but in consequence of the quarrels 
in which they were thus involved they were 
forced in 1731 to withdraw to Ajaccio. In 
1768 Corsica passed from the hands of Genoa 
into those of France; and shortly after this the 
Greeks were restored by the French to the 
neighbourhood of their original settlement, and 
there they built the town of Cargese, where 
their descendants still dwell. The present 
volume is the most reliable account that has yet 
appeared of the romantic origin and stirring 
history of this little community ; for, whereas 
former writers on the subject have trusted for 
the most part to the traditions of the people, 
the facts which are here narrated are derived 
from documentary evidence. The author, M. 
Phardys, took up his abode in Corsica as 
manager of a school which was established at 
Cargese by two patriotic Greeks of Marseilles, 
who desired to avert the threatened extinction 
of the Greek language in that colony; and 
during the two years that he resided in the 
| island he investigated the municipal archives 








of Ajaccio, the archives of the Greek family 
of the Stephanopoli-Comneni in that city, 
and other sources of evidence. As regards 
the first-named of these collections, he 
tells us that, owing to the length of 
time which elapsed before he was able to 
consult it, it was impossible for him to 
examine it to his satisfaction, but he gives an 
account of its contents for the guidance of 
subsequent enquirers. Much information is 
drawn in this volume from a document written 
in the first half of the eighteenth century by 
one Papa-Nicolaos, which contains a history of 
these Greeks from their leaving their starting- 
place, the town of Vitylo in Maina, until they 
retired from Paomia to Ajaccio. Another 
very curious document, which M. Phardys 
prints in full, is the will of the Bishop of 
Maina, Parthenios Kalandes, who accompanied 
the settlement. Among the points on which 
light is thrown in this work is the original 
composition of the body of emigrants, which 
seems to some extent to have been made up of 
persons from various parts of Greece, refugees 
apparently, who had betaken themselves to in- 
dependent Maina. Thus, in the early registers 
mention is made of natives of Cos, Smyrna, 
Chios, Paros, Roumelia, &c. The history of the 
relation of these Corsican Greeks to the see of 
Rome is also an interesting one. Originally 
it was agreed that they should retain the belief 
and the forms of worship of the Eastern 
Church, on condition of their acknowledging 
the supremacy of the Pope; and this arrange- 
ment was allowed on the whole to continue 
until the commencement of the present cen- 
tury. Then, however, the Propaganda inter- 
fered, and required that those among them 
who were intended for the priesthood should 
be educated at Rome. At the present time, 
according to M. Phardys, the Liturgy 
(Eucharistic Office) is the only service of the 
Eastern Church which is in use at Cargese. 
It is to be regretted that the question of the 
descent of Napoleon Bonaparte from these 
Greeks has been passed over very lightly here. 
The evidence on the subject may be unsatisfac- 
tory, but it is certainly curious; and attention 
has lately been drawn to it by the republica- 
tion of the Memoirs of Mdme. Junot, who was 
herself a Corsican Greek, and was intimate 
with the Bonaparte family. At the end of M. 
Phacdys’s volume there is a small collection of 
the Romaic songs of Cargese; some of these 
will be found—with slight variations, such as 
naturally arise from oral transmission—among 
the ballads from Corsica that were published in 
the Pandora of Athens by M. Pappadopoulos in 
1864, and among those printed by the present 
writer in the Journal of Philology for 1876. Of 
the future of this community M. Phardys takes a 
despondent view. They are rapidly losing 
their language and their sense of vationality, 
and in the ordinary course of things they will 
soon be merged among their Corsican neigh- 
bours. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE understaud that, besides all the 250 large 
paper copies of the new edition of Mr. 
Browning's works, three thousand copies of the 
ordinary post-octavo edition have been already 
sold. A thousand of these were taken by 
America. 


Mr. FREDERICK WEDMORE, who is at present 
at Buxton, is working steadily upon his 
volume on Balzac. He hopes to finish it 
during the autumn. 


Mr. GRANT ALLEN is collecting for repub- 
lication a number of his popular scientific 
articles which have appeared during the past 
few years in the Cornhill. 
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Mrs. HAwE!s will issue in September, with 
Messrs. Sampson Low, a new work, entitled the 
Art of Housekeeping: Elementary Advice 
addressed to Young Housekeepers in the 
Shape of Letters to a Daughter. The book 
contains a variety of useful hints served up in 
a novel form, and it is intended to be a sort of 
vade mecum to & bride. 


Mr. Guy LE STRANGE’s long expected work 
on the descriptions of Palestine by Moslem 
geographers and travellers during the middle 
ages will be | rapes by the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund this autumn. Inthe chapter 
devoted to Jerusalem, a mass of evidence has 
been brought together (nearly all from Arabic 
authorities never before translated), which 
proves conclusively that the Dome of the 
Rock was built by the Arabs, and was not— 
asthelate Mr. James Fergusson contended— 
a Christian edifice perverted from its original 
purpose. Another chapter will describe the 
glories of Damascus under the Omayyad 
Caliphs, and of the Great Mosque burnt to 
the ground by Timur. There will also be a 
list in alphabetical order of all the notices of 
minor towns, villages, &c., in Palestine and 
Syria mentioned by Moslem writers. 


Mr. J. F. Hogan, author of “ The Irish in 
Australia,” &c., has nearly completed an 
Australian romance, which will be published 
in the autumn. A collection of his short 
colonial stories was published in Melbourne a 
few years ago. Mr. Hogan has recently been 
appointed London correspondent of the 
Melbourne Herald. 


THE Syndics of the Cambridge University 
Press have decided to publish a smaller edition 
of the ‘‘ Cambridge Bible for Schools,” adapted 
to the requirements of junior students and 
elementary schools. The first volumes of the 
new series will be the Fir.t Book of Samuel, 
edited by Prof. A. F. Kirkpatrick, and the 
Gospel according to St. Matthew, edited by 
Rev. A. Carr, which will probably be published 
simultaneously in the autumn. Other volumes 
are in preparation. 


Mr. HonpceEs has ready for publication a new 
and revised edition, with introduction by Mr. 
Frederick Stokes, of Dr. Maitland’s The Dark 
Ages: a Series of Essays illustrating the State 
of Religion and Literature in the Ninth, Tenth, 
Eleventh, and Twelfth Centuries, 


MAISONNEUVE & Co., of Paris, have in the 
press a second and revised edition of Prof. 
Maspero’s charming little volumes of Contes 
Populuires de l’Egypte Ancienne. The new 
edition will contain a translation in full of the 
Lepsius papyrus, entitled ‘‘Le Roi Khoufoui 
et les Magiciens,” and also translations of 
several fragments of a popular tale, entitled 
**Le Roman d’Alexandre,” from a Theban- 
Coptic document of the Arab period, partly 
based upon, and partly reproducing almost 
verbatim, certain of the fragments attributed 
to Callisthenes. 
which we have heard so much yet know so 


The Lepsius papyrus, of 


Saturday, the vicar (Canon Warner) exhibited 
a bundle of Cromwell letters, which were stated 
to be unpublished. One of them, from Mrs. 
Whistone, Oliver’s only sister, contains a strong 
protest against “‘his killing of the king.” 

Mr. Wm. E. DouBLEDAY, chief assistant in 
the Nottingham Free Public Reference Library, 
has been appointed librarian of the new 
library in Lisson Grove, Marylebone, which is 
to be formally opened on Monday next, 
August 12, at 6 p.m. 


Mrs. JRELAND has been asked to give six more 
lectures on Browning in February and March 
next, at Southport, and also to write three 
articles on Browning’s Women in the Woman's 
World. 


THE memorial from men of letters and others 
to the Home Secretary, already referred to in 
the ACADEMY, asking for a remission of the 
unexpired portion of the sentence passed on 
Mr. Henry Vizetelly, the publisher, received 
about one hundred signatures, including Sir 
Algernon Borthwick, Sir E. W. Watkin, T. P. 
O’Connor, Samuel Storey, Charles Bradlaugh, 
Dr. C. Cameron, the Earl of Desart, Sir J. E. 
Millais, Sir John Gilbert, W. P. Frith, Birket 
Foster, Prof. Henry Morley, Prof. Geddes, 
J. Arthur Thomson, Edmund Gosse, Dr. R. 
Garnett, Dr. F. J. Furnivall, Oscar Browning, 
J. Addington Symonds, Leslie Stephen, Dr. K. 
Maitland Coffin, Norman Maccoll, Jas. 8. 
Cotton, the Hon, Roden Noel, Havelock Ellis, 
Robert Buchanan, Walter Besant, the Hon. 
Lewis Wingfield, Thomas Hardy, W. Clark 
Russell, H. Rider Haggard, Hall Caine, 
‘* Ouida,” Mrs, Frances Hodgson Burnett, Mrs. 
E, Lynn Lioton, Mrs. Mona Caird, G. A. Sala, 
Edmund Yates, Frank Harris, Archibald 
Forbes, H. W. Lucy, H. D. Traill, A. W. Pinero, 
William Archer, Augustus Harris, Henry 
Irving, Henry Arthur Jones, Fitzgerald Mol- 
loy, William Sharp, Ernest Rhys, and the Hon. 
F. C. Lawley. The memorial was duly pre- 
sented to the Home Secretary on July 28; 
but, so far as we know, no answer has as yet 
been received beyond a formal acknowledg- 
ment. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Mr, Tomas Case, fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, and formerly of Balliol, has been 
elected to the Waynflete professorship of moral 
and metaphysical philosophy at Oxford, vacant 
by the death of Prof. Chandler. Mr. Case is 
best known as the author of Physical Realism : 
an Analytical Philosophy from the Physical 
Objects of Science to the Physical Data of 
Sense, which was published by Messrs. Long- 
mans at the end of last year. 


Mr. Hubert HERKOMER, A.R.A., honorary 
fellow of All Souls College, has been re-elected 
to the Slade professorship of fine arts at Oxford 
for a further term of three years. 


TneE Camden professorship of ancient history 
at Oxford, vacant by the resignation of Canon 


little, is of considerable length, and contains 
four complete tales relating to feats of magic. 
These tales are recounted to King Khufu by 
his four sons, in order to amuse him in his 
hours of idleness. The device by which the 
stories are introduced, and the extravagant 
character of the incidents, indicate how the 
Thousand and One Nights may have owed some- 
thing of their origin to the literature of ancient 
Egypt. 

THE Queen has been pleased to cause letters 
patent to be passed under the great seal grant- 
ing a charter of incorporation to the Royal 
Historical Society, of which Her Majesty is 
patron. 


WuENn the members of the British Archaeo- 


Rawlinson, has not yet been filled up. But it 
is generally anticipated that the choice of the 
electors will fall upon Mr. H. F. Pelham, at 
present reader in ancient history. 


IN addition tothe names mentioned in the 
ACADEMY of last week, the Rev. Dr. C. H. H. 
Wright, examiner in Hebrew and New Testa- 
ment Greek in the University of London, has 
been appointed by the senate of that univer- 
sity as their delegate at the forthcoming In- 
ternational Oriental Congress at Stockholm and 
Christiania ; while Miss Amelia B. Edwards 
hopes also to be present as the representative 
of the Egypt Expioration Fund. 


It is understood that Prof. James Thomson 


the professorship of civil engineering and me- 
chanics at Glasgow. The appointment is in the 
gift of the Crown. 


THE council of University College, London, 
have conferred the status of emeritus professor 
upon Mr. A. B. W. Kennedy, who recently 
resigned the chair of engineering and mechani- 
cal technology, after a tenure of several years. 
Tue Library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
will be closed from August 19 to August 31 
inclusive. 


THE University of Yale, at its recent com- 
mencement, conferred the degree of D.D. upon 
the Rev, A. M. Fairbairn, principal of Mansfield 
College, Oxford; and also proposes to send a 
delegation to the opening of Mansfield College 
in October. 


Two women’s colleges, Wellesley and Vassar, 

are now associated in the maintenance of the 

American School of Classical Studies at Athens ; 

end each of them is represented by a woman on 

the managing committee. A woman was also 

_ at the school during the winter of 
85-86. 


THE new buildings of the Sorbonne at Paris, 
though not yet completed, were formally opened 
on Monday last, August 5. The total expendi- 
date is estimated at twenty-two million francs 
(£880,000), towards which the municipality will 
contribute one half. The largest theatre, which 
will seat 3050 persons, is decorated with an 
immense allegorical painting by M. Puvis de 
Chavannes. 


THE results of the University of St. Andrews 
L.L.A. (Women’s) Examination for the present 
year have just been issued, from whicb it 
appears that 536 candidates entered for exami- 
nation at 26 centres. Of these, 194 entered. for 
the first time, as compared with 174 in 1888, 
when the number of subjects in which a candi- 
date required to pass in order to obtain the 
title was raised from five to seven. Taking a 
joint view of all the subjects in which candidates 
entered, passes were obtained in 570 instances, 
and honours in 182. 116 candidates passed in 
the full number of subjects required for the 
L.L.A. diploma. From the commencement of 
the scheme in 1877, 2210 candidates in all have 
entered for this examination, and of these 
815 have obtained the title. 








ORIGINAL VERSE, 
WHAT THE SONNET IS. 


Fourteen small baleful berrys on the hem 
Of Circe’s mantle, all of greenest gold ; 
Fourteen of lone Oalypso’s tears that roll'’d 
Into the sea, for pearls to come of them ; 


Fourteen small signs of omen in the gem 
With which Medea human fate foretold ; 
Fourteen small drops, which Faustus, growing 


old, 
Craved of the Fiend, to water Life’s dry stem. 


It is the pure white diamond Dante brougtt 
To Beatrice ; the sapphire Laura wore 
When Petrarch cut it sparkling out of thought ; 


The ruby Shakspere hewed from his heart's core ; 
The dark, deep emerald that Rossetti wrought 
For his own soul, to wear for evermore. 
EUGENE LEE-HAMILTON, 








OBITUARY. 


W. R. 8S. RALSTON. 


A wIDE circle of friends, in Russia as well as 
in this country, will hear with deep regret of 
the death of Mr. W. R. 8. Ralston, which took 
piace, very suddenly, on the morning of Tues- 
day last, August 6, at North Crescent, Bedford 








logical Association visited Gainsborough last | will shortly be compelled by ill health to resign 





Square, whither he had lately moved from his 
old rooms in Alfred Place. Of late years his 
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health bad broken down, and he had become 
subject to fainting fits, caused by a weak 
heart. 

William Ralston Shedden Ralston was born 
in 1828, being the only son of W. P. Ralston 
Shedden, some time a resident at Brighton. 
He himself added the name of Ralston to his 
paternal name. He was educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, taking the degree of M.A. 
in 1860; and he was called to the bar at the 
Inner Temple in 1862, though he never prac- 
tised. From 1853 to 1875 he served on the 
staff of the department of printed books in the 
British Museum. He was twice appointed 
Ilchester lecturer at Oxford by the Taylorian 
trustees; and he received many marks of dis- 
tinction from learned societies in Russia, That 
which he most valued was the rare honour of 
being elected a corresponding member of the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. Peters- 
burg in 1886. 

Ralston’s name will long be remembered as 
the first to introduce into England the popular 
literature of Russia. His earliest book, we 
believe, and also his best known one, is Kriloff 
and his Fables (1869), which has passed through 
several editions, and still retains its popularity 
despite the growing publication of folklore. 
The life of Kriloff, prefixed to this book, shows 
not a few traits of character that were common 
to the Russian story-teller and his English 
translator; for there can be no doubt that 
Ralston was attracted to the popular literature 
of Russia by certain features which most 
Englishmen are slow to recognise. It was the 
simplicity, the warm-heartedness, the loyalty, 
the religion of the peasants—as opposed to the 
artificial life of the cities and of the official 
classes—which won from Ralston his early and 
undying affection for the Russian people, so 
that he bimself became in temperament, and to 
some extent in manner, a Russian among Eng- 
lishmen. No one who was honoured with Ral- 
ston’s acquaintance could fail to be struck by 
the extreme heat of his sympathies, which 
caused him to feel the wrongs and to suffcr the 
misfortunes of others as keenly as if they had 
been his own. Devoted as he was to folklore, 
it was always the human element of pathos, not 
the scientific result, which attracted his in- 
terest ; and it pleased him better to tell stories 
to an audience of children than to collect them 
for comparison. 

Among his other works may be mentioned 
Songs of the Russian People (1872), Russian Folk- 
Tales (1873), and Early Russian History (1874), 
which last volume embodied a course of his 
Ilchester lectures at Oxford. He also trans- 
lated into _—, under the title of Liza 
(1869), one of the romances of his friend Tur- 
guenieff, whom he was proud to welcome to 
England as his guest a few years ago. During 
the period of his greatest literary activity he 
was a frequent contributor to the magazines 
and reviews, though he rarely wrote on any- 
thing outside bis own special subjects— Russian 
and folklore. Perbaps the last article which 
his failing bealth allowed him to undertake was 
& review of Mr. Stead’s The Truth about Russia, 
in the ACADEMY of January 19, 1889; and it 
was @ source of gratification to him that his 
defence of the Orthodox Church against Mr. 
Stead’s strictures was read and appreciated in 
the highest quarters. To the last, he was the 
enthusiastic interpreter of the Russian people 
in England. J. 8 C 





HORATIUS BONAR, D.D. 


It is fitting that the AcADEMY should contain 
some record of this remarkable man, who died 
in Edinburgh on July 31, in his eighty-first 
year. For although to discuss his theological 
Opinions, or the views on ecclesiastical questions 
which he consistently advocated during a long 


public life, is beyond the province of a literary 
journal, yet his claims as a writer, and espe- 
cially as a religious poet, deserve recognition. 

Dr. Bonar’s works both in prose and verse 
are far too numerous to mention in detail ; but 
he will be best remembered as the author of 
Hymns of Faith and Hope, which have attained 
wide popularity. His long poem, in blank 
verse, entitled My Old Letters, which appeared 
in 1877, though containing passages of delicacy 
and beauty, was not altogether successful. 
Indeed, it was as a lyrist that he reached his 
highest excellence. ‘‘I heard the Voice of 
Jesus say,” and ‘‘ A few more Years shall roll” 
(set to music by Sir Arthur Sullivan), are not 
only successful bymns, which appeal to the 
intelligence of uncultivated people, but beauti- 
ful poems with the qualities inseparable from 
lyrics of a high class. When this much is true 
of any short poem it takes rank as literature, 
and its author will never be forgotten. 

Born in 1808, Horatius Bonar was ordained a 
minister of the Established Church of Scot- 
land; but he was one of those who seceded 
in 1843, and founded the Free Church, 
For many years minister at Kelso, he subse- 
quently removed to a charge at The Grange, 
Edinburgh, where he remained until bis death. 
A staunch ecclesiastical Conservative, and one 
who in public controversies knew how to be 
bitter, in private life he was always genial, 
while his ripe scholarship and his knowledge of 
men and things made personal intercourse with 
him most pleasant. One could not be in his 
company, and notice his intellectual face with 
its massive forehead, without supposing him to 
be @ man of power, and the impression was 
fully confirmed when one heard him talk. The 
present writer will never cease to remember 
gratefully Dr. Bonar’s little acts of kindness 
and words of encouragement ut a time when he 
much needed such sympathy. 


H. T. MAcKENZIE BELL, 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE new number of the Contemporary Review 
contains an article by Mr. M. H. Spielmann on 
a subject that gentleman has made his own— 
the reorganisation of the Royal Academy. Mr. 
Spielmann insists both readably and strongly 
upon the insufficiency of the reforms proposed 
in the academical body. Without committing 
ourselves wholly to the advocacy of Mr. Spiel- 
mann’s views, we recommend the article as one 
well worthy of attention. It comes from a 
close student of the matter. 


THE most valuable article in the August 
number of the Archaeological Review is the 
reprint of a lecture read before the British and 
American Archaeological Society at Rome by 
Domenico Tesoroni upon ‘‘ The Anglo-Saxons 
at Rome.” A good deal of new evidence from 
the papal archives is here brought together 
regarding the early settlement of Anglo-Saxon 
ecclesiastics in the neighbourhood of the Vatican, 
though we incline to think that the writer 
attaches too much weight to the statements of 
some of the Anglo-Saxon chroniclers. The 
first article, by Mr. David MacRitchie, entitled 
‘* The Finn-men of Britain,” though it contains 
one or two statements of interest, seems to us 
to be, on the whole, a typical example of incon- 
sequent theorising. Nor do we think that Dr. 
Gaster has much that is new to tell about the 
Runic inscription on the famous bracelet from 
Petroasa at Bucharest —except that Prof. 
Odobescu claims to have found in it an addi- 
tional character (c), making the whole read 
‘* gutani ocvihailag.”” The quarterly summary 
of archaeological discovery and work in Great 
Britain is useful, But why should Ireland be 





excluded ? 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE NAMES ‘‘PALEMON’”’ AND “ ARCITE”’; AND 
THE DEATH OF ARCITB. 
Oambridge: August 5, 1889, 

We know that the names Palemon and 
Arcite in Chaucer are taken from the names 
Palemone and Arcita in Boccaccio; also, that 
Boccaccio’s chief authority for his story was the 
Thebaid of Statius. I see no reason why 
Boccaccio may not have been thinking of 
Statius when he adopted these names, 
‘*Palaemona”’ occurs, a8 an accusative case, 
in 7h-b., vii. 421, where the reference is to 
the sea-god so named; and Statius even has 
the adjective ‘‘Palaemonius,” TJheb. ii. 381. 
As to Arcite, it may have been suggested by 
the name ‘‘ Atys” in Statius, If any one cares 
to dispute these suggestions, I set no store by 
them, and am not prepared to defend them ; 
indeed, Arcita is much more like the Archytas 
of Horace. But this, at any rate, I am clear 
about, that, whether Arcita and Atys are con- 
nected or not, it can hardly be denied that the 
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precisely parallel to that of the death of Atys, 
as described in the Thebaid, viii. 637-651. I 
make no apology for quoting this fine passage 
at length. 


‘* Talia nectebant, subito cum pigra tumultu 
Expauit domus, et multo sudore receptus 

Fertur Atys, seruans animam iam sanguine nullo, 
Oui manus in plaga, dependet languida ceruix 
Exterior clypeo, crinesque a fronte supini. 

Prima uidet, caramque tremens Iocasta uocabat 
Ismenen: namque hoc solum moribunda precatur 
Uox generi, solum hoc gelidis iam nomen inerrat 
Faucibus: exclamant famulae: tollebat in ora 
Uirgo manus; tenuit saeuus pudor ; attamen ire 
Cogitur (indulget summum hoc [ocasta iacenti), 
Ostenditque offertque: quater iam morte sub ipsa 
Ad nomen uieus, deiectaque fortiter ora 

Sustulit: illam unam neglecto lumine coeli 
Adspicit, et uultu non exsatiatur amato.’’ 


It must be remembered that Ismene was Atys’s 
intended bride. When we read the words of 
Chaucer : 


* Dusken his eyen two, and faileth breeth : 
But on bis lady yit caste he his ye, 
His laste word was—Mercy, Emelye!” 
it is only fair to remember that Statius had 
already written such lines as 
‘**illam unam neglecto lumine coeli 
Adspicit, et uultu non exsatiatur amato:”’ 
and again : 
** golum hoc gelidis iam nomen inerrat 
Faucibus.” 
WALTER W. SKEAT. 








THE TRIPARTITE LIFE OF 8ST, PATRICK, 
Oxford: July 29, 1889. 

The ACADEMY for July 13, 1889, contains a 
letter by Dr. MacCarthy, which I should have 
noticed at once had I then been at Oxford ; for, 
though it corrects, I am glad to say, some 
errors (mostly clerical or typographical) in the 
Rolls edition of the Tripartite Life, it makes 
nine misstatements as to Rawl. B. 512, the 
Bodleian MS. whence the bulk of the text is 
printed. 

Fo. 5a. Here, according to Dr. MacCarthy, 
the MS. has Padraic, without a mark of length 
over the formera. This matter, like most of 
his criticisms, is of little importance. The 
mark in question is faint ; but to-day, in a good 
light, I certainly saw it. Here, also, he alleges 
that the MS. has fetarlicci. It has /etarli, with 
a dash over the i, 

Fo. 8 a 2. The MS., according to Dr. 
MacCarthy, bas herent hautem. Here are two 
misstatements. First, for the alleged herent, 
the MS, has distinctly h, then a combination of 
rand e, then ¢, and, lastly, a flat stroke over 
the compound character. This, according to 
palaeographers who know their business, stands 
for haberet, and is, no doubt, a scribal error. 
The habetur of the Rolls edition is taken from 
Colgan, Trias Thaum., p. 128, col. 2, who seems 
to bave had that word in one or more of his 
codices. If our scribe had meant Dr. Mac- 
Carthy’s herent, he would either have written 
the word at length or expressed the her by h 
with a horizontal line through the first down- 
stroke ; but, for a contraction of herent or other 
forms from hereo I have looked in vain through 
Walther’s Lexicon Diplomaticum, Chassant’s 
Paléographie des Chartes, and Hardy’s jist of 
abbreviations in vol. iv. of the Registrum Pala- 
tinum Dunelmense. 

Secondly, for Dr. MacCarthy’s hautem (a 
mere vox nihili), the MS. has the ordinary sign 
for autem, namely h, with an apex touching the 
top of the second downstroke. 

In the same column the MS, has, according 
to Dr. MacCarthy (pro) fidem. Ithas, however, 
(pro)jid, the d being followed by the curve used 
by irish scribes to denote such desinence as 
sense and grammer may require. I printed, 





accordingly, 7ro fide. Soinfo. 5a, 2 the MS, 
has, according to Dr. MacCarthy (ré)tdisechaib, 
It has, however, ré tdisech, the h being followed 
by a similar curve. 

Fo. 14 b. 1. The MS., according to Dr. 
MscCartby, has nomen. Here, for the fourth 
time, he suppresses the fact that he is giving 
merely his extension of a contraction, which in 
the present case is nd. 

Fo. 20a 2. In order to support his conten- 
tion (which I do not dispute) that “‘ ipse ” begins 
a sentence, Dr. MacCarthy alleges that the MS. 
has .Ipse (with a capital ‘‘I”). It has .ipse. 

Fo. 25 a. 1. Here he alleges that the first 
word in this column is (as, no doubt, it ought 
to be) Sicque. But it is Sic, followed by the 
ordinary compendium of quod. 

The letter under notice also contains a criti- 
cism on the quotation from the copy of Tiger- 
nach’s Annals, in Rawl. B. 488, printed in 
p. 572 of the Rolls edition of the Tripartite 
Life. Here the cruel kindness of the editor 
of the AcADEMY has again* permitted Dr. 
MacCarthby to expose his ignorance of the ele- 
ments of Irish grammar. The third line of the 
first quatrain, printed in p. 572, stands thus in 
the MS. : 

u m each. muidmedoin, 


that is, céic maic Eachach Muidmedoin “ five 
sons of Echu Muidmedon.” In transcribing 
Irish MSS. the contraction m must be read, 
according to the requirements of sense and 
grammar, mac ‘‘son” or maic (Middle-Irish 
meic, mec, Or mic) ‘‘son’s” or ‘‘sons.” Here 
Dr. MacCarthy actually prints coic mac. What 
would be said of a person, professing to be a 
Latin scholar, who, meaning “five sons,” 
wrote quinque filius? This, mutatis mutandis, 
is what has been done here by the ‘‘ Todd 
Professor of the Celtic Languages.” 

Dr. MacCarthy, lastly, blames me for print- 
ing effectus, Constantinopolitanis, archiepiscopus, 
&c., for the effeactus, Constantinobulistanis, arcie- 
piscopus, &c., of an ignorant copyist. My 
answer is that the rules regulating the Rolls 
series require that each document should be 
edited so as to represent with all possible cor- 
rectness the text of the author, and that it 
would have been absurd to attribute to a scholar 
like Tigernach the blunders of the scribe of 
Rawl. B. 488. 

Dr. MucCarthy is so obviously eager to find 
fault that he must be pained by the fewness of 
the errors which he has detected in the 875 
pages of the Rolls Tripartite Life, &c. I will 
try to comfort him by pointing out three mis- 
takes in that book which I have lately dis- 
covered. t 

P. 38, 1. 17, for semen read semed; and in 
the translation (p. 39, 1. 20) transpose ‘“‘ off- 
spring’”’ and ‘‘ seed.” 

P. 151, 1. 12, for fragrant (?)—the bal of the 
Irish text—read bright. 

P, 223, 1. 25, for [Mu]nisechfaid read Nisech- 
faid, and in the translation (p. 229, 1]. 29, 30) 
for “Unless .. . saith Patrick” read *‘ ‘ What 
the woman has done is no error. [Otherwise],’ 
saith Patrick.” The Index of Irish words 
(pp. 642, 657) should be corrected accordingly. 

The three words just quoted—semed (rectius 
s@ned or séimeth, as in the Book of Lismore, 
fo. 134 a 2), bal and sechfaid are etymologically 
interesting. Sémed ‘‘ offspring,” with its hard 
m and long e, points to a primeval segmeto-, 
cognate with Latin seges, the British relative 
of which has been found by Prof. Rhys in the 
Welsh hau ‘‘to sow,” hewodd ‘ sevit.” Bal 





* See the Acapemy for September 15, 1888, 
p. 173, col. 1, where Dr. MacUarthy gives cel/ as an 
accusative singular. Sce also the Acapemy for 
April 2, p. 238, aud for July 30, 1887, p. 72, col. 3. 

t+ There is a typographical error in the index of 
places, p. 635, col. 2, 1. 91, where ‘‘Scire, gen. 
310,”’ should form a separate article. 








‘* bright,” or perhaps “ brightness,”’ occurs in 
the Book of Lismore, fo. 23 b 1, as the name 
of a well. It is probably equivalent to the 
Hesychian adj. pads: Aeveds, or the subst. padds 
of the grammarians, And sechfaid “error, 
mistake,” also written sechbaid, is cognate with 
the Latin secus and s:quior. 
WHITLEY SToKEs. 


P.S.—In the AcADEMY for September 13, 
1888, Dr. MacCarthy says that the verb dorarg- 
gert is a vow nihili, and thus proves that he does 
not know that it is a common practice of Irish 
scribes to express ng by gg. I have since 
found that this practice is not mentioned by 
O'Donovan, Zeuss, or Windisch. It may there- 
fore be well to give a few examples from 
Middle-Irish MSS. in Oxford, London, and 
Dublin. First, from the Rawlinson copy of 
the Tripartite Life: aggel fo. 26 a 2, coggab- 
sat 6 b 2, coggabtais 15 a 1, Conaigg 9 a 1, 
dorairggert 21 a 1, eggnamo 11 a 2, iggebad 
9b 1, 10 a 2, igGranard 19 b 2. Secondly, 
from the Egerton copy of the same Life: cog- 
garar fo. 3 a 2, réchoggair fo.3b1. Thirdly, 
from Harl. 5280: loggaib, fo. 63 a, Sregg 63 a, 
mogg 63 b, imscigg 65 a. Fourthly, from H. 
3, 18, mogg p. 64 a, bagg, crobagg 64 ¢c. In 
the Trinity College Liber Hymnorum, we find 
dosreggat (Goidilica, p. 71). In short, Dr. 
MacCarthy might almost as well say (perhaps, 
indeed, he would say) that the Greek réyyw or 
the Gothic laggs was a vox nihili. The 
mediaeval Welsh also sometimes expressed ng 
by 99: Thus loggeu, lyggesawe, Gram. Celt.” 
117. 
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VIRGIL IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
New York: July 25, 1889, 

My thanks are due for the kindly review of 
Master Virgilin the ACADEMY of June 8, from 
the pen of Count Ugo Balzani. My genial 
critic will hardly expect me, however, to yield 
those points on which we differ, inasmuch as 
he credits me with careful research, and doubt- 
less anticipated the obstinacy of conviction 
such as is natural and human. 

Frankly, there is much to be said for each of 
the hypotheses formed respecting the origin of 
the Virgilian legends. For that reason I was 
much interested by Prof. Vietor’s letter in the 
AcADEMY of July 6. I was not aware of his 
essay, ‘‘ Der Ursprung der Virgilsage,” until 
after my book was printed; and then it was 
called to my attention by that good scholar 
and critic, Prof. Crane, of Cornell University. 
But it seems to me, judging from the abstract 
now presented in English, that I can agree 
with Prof. Vietor in his conclusions; and I can 
almost believe that, were he to glance at my 
book, he would fiud there the supplement to 
his methodically destructive criticism of Prof. 
Comparetti’s theory. His merits as a scholar 
give propriety to the controversial air which he 
assumes ; but as for myself, after I stated once 
and for all my opinion, to have persisted in a 
disputatious mood towards the distinguished 
Italian, whose erudition is so thorough and 
whose field of labour is so wide, would have 
been absurd. Moreover, my purpose was con- 
structive, and the argument was necessarily 
laid down upon lines unsuited to the purpose 
of analytical review. 

The objection to the duplex theory of 
learned and popular tradition to account for 
the origin of the Virgilian legends rests, it 
seems to me, upon the two facts—that this 
theory is altogether outside of the record, and 
that to go outside of the record in the case is 
needless. Now the record shows that tales, 
the same in every respect with the exception 
of proper names, were told of others before 
they were told of Virgil; that these tales— 
for example, the burial of a magical book with 
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its author, the making of a metallic head 
which talked, the moulding of talismanic 
figures and automatic statues, the planting of 
magical gardens, the creation of magical ships 
and the like—were so well generalised by use 
as to make extremely important changes 
necessary in giving them a local habitat, and 
that those additions which would have given 
them the appearance of being indigenous, say 
to Italy, were not attached to them as told 
concerning Virgil. Of course, this statement 
would have to be modified fora time subse- 
quent to that in which the legends first 
appeared, but it is only their origin that is 
in dispute. 

The record also shows that it was a 
Lotharingian monk, John of Alta Silva, who 
created the figure of Virgil, as a small, round- 
shouldered, absent-minded philosopher, and 
credited him with the authorship of a work on 
the science of astrology, the very theme which 
in the lapse of centuries has fallen out of the 
MSS. of Macrobius ; that it was a French poet, 
Herbers, who popularised this romantic figure, 
to which the real Virgil stands almost in the 
sare relation that Dr. Jekyll stands to Mr, 
Hyde; that an Englishman, John of Salisbury, 
was the first to allude to the magical anecdotes 
of Virgil; that another Englishman, Alexander 
Neckam, was the first to gather them in a 
group, and his paragraph covers all the motives 
which inspired this legendary movement from 
first to last; that those who first expanded 
Neckam’s collection were Conrad of Querfurt, 
a German; Gervase of Tilbury, an English- 
man, and Helinand, a: Fleming; that the first 
to add alchemy to the list of Virgil’s attain- 
ments was Vincent of Beauvais, a Frenchman— 
and finally, that all these were men of some 
education, members of that republic of letters 
which transmitted from one age to another the 
traditions of learning. 

I submit that this record needs no additions 
or interlineations from a hypothetical popular 
lore to connect it with the known facts, opinions 
and beliefs of post-classical times. Possibly 
the controversy is not important in itself ; but 
it becomes important when viewed in its 
relation tothe development of natural science, 
mechanic arts, and literary expression in the 
middle ages. I cannot help feeling that there 
would have been less difference between 
Comparetti’s position and my own, if some 
accident had forced him to rewrite his work ; 
for, in that case he might have given more 
prominence to this remark (Virgilio nel Medio 
£vo, parte seconda, p. 97)— 


** Questa corrispondenza fra i risultati di due fasi 
diversiseime del nome virgiliano é veramente uno 
dei fatti pii considerevoli nella storia di questo 
nome, il quale nelle sue peripezie, non solo subisce 
lainfluenza di pit vicissitudini del pensiero, ma 
molte di queste riassune in ee tanto profondamente 
che ne deviene il simbolo e il rappresentante.”’ 


It seems to me that this sentence involves a 
large concession to the doctrine that the real, 
solution of the Virgilian problem is in its 
unity, and not in its diversity. 

J. 8. Tuntson, 








‘* CLEANSHIP.” 
Oxford: August 6, 1859. 
Ia Cockayne’s edition of Hali Meidenhad for 
ra Early English Text Society, p. 21, 1. 28, we 
n 


“* to herien hare drihtin & ponken him zearne 
bat his mihte ham icleanschipe chaste after batha 
hefden ifondet flesches ful®Se,’’ 


which makes no sense. 
T am indebted to Mr. G. F. Warner of the 
British Museum for collating the passage with 





the MS., which shows that the printed text 
omits held before ham. Read 


‘‘ bat his mihte held ham i cleanschipe chaste, 
after bat ha hefden ifondet flesches fulde’’—#.e., 
‘that his might held them in cleanship chaste, 
after that they had experienced fl2sh’s filth.”’ 


Possessors of the Early English Text Society 
publications, and of Matzner’s Wérterbuch, where 
the passage is quoted under “‘ cleanschip,” may 
be glad to make the correction, I fear that 
Cockayne’s edition of O.E. and early MS. texts 
require a good deal of revision for purposes of 
modern scholarship. When ‘‘the inevitable 
German” takes them in hand, he will do a 
service to the dictionary. 

J. A. H. Murray. 








THE OLD NORTHUMBRIAN GLOSSES IN MS, 
PALATINE 68. 
Berkeley, California : July 15, 1839. 


It seems to me that there should be no special 
difficulty about the first component of Prof. 
Napier’s new Northumbrian gloss (see 
ACADEMY, July 29), Surely brond (brand) is 
well enough known in the sense of ‘‘ mildew,” 
which is the one here intended. This meaning 
is the seventh under ‘‘ Brand” in the New 
Oxford Dictionary, is common in Modern 
High German, and recognised in OHG. (Graff. 
3, 309), and is, moreover, found as No. 1757 
of the Corpus Glossary, where Sweet has 
‘*Brondoom,” but Wright-Wiilcker (Anglo- 
Saxon and Old English Vocabularies, 44, 14) 
the undoubtedly better reading ‘‘ brond,”’ 
‘** oom,” as a gloss for rubigo. 

As for the latter half of the Northumbrian 
gloss, I am scarcely prepared to hazard even a 
conjecture, On the one hand, since erugini is 
a dative, one might consider the e following 
brond to be the dative case-ending. On the 
other, there is a temptation to assume that we 
have in egur a corruption of part of the Latin 
word, namely, erug-. This hypothesis would 
gain some support from the citation of the 
corresponding passage in the Old English 
poetical version of the Psalms, where the 
translator, unable to extract any meaning 
from aerugini (or did he have a different Latin 
text before him ?) renders it by erucan, The 
translation runs in Grein (Ps. 77, 461): 


‘‘Sealde erucan yfelan wyrme, 
1ét hiora wyrta weestme fors)itan.”’ 


If the Northumbrian glossator felt similarly 
uncertain about the Latin word in question, 
he might possibly have written erugini .i. 
brond, erug. Out of this some copyist, or he 
himself if he were careless, could perhaps have 
made brond egur, that is, brondegur. But this 
is a fancy which I should not think it worth 
while seriously to defend. 
ALBERT 8. Cook. 








THE UNAUTHORISED REPRINTING OF POEMS. 
British and Foreign Bible Society, 
London: August 7, 1389. 

In reply to Mr. Waddington’s letter in the 
AcADEMY of last week I can only express my 
hearty regret that some alterations have oc- 
curred in the reprint of his sonnet. This 
was, of course, by oversight, not design. The 
character of the poem seemed to me to warrant 
the belief that I only honoured the author by 
its wider circulation ; and that he would have 
welcomed this. Iam sorry that, in a moment 
of overwork, any miscalculation was made, and 
that in the rapid passage through the press the 
slightest injury was done to Mr. Waddington’s 
lines. TI have forwarded to him the guinea 
which he states would have been his charge for 
the use of the poem. 

Gro, WILSON. 








SCIENCE: 


Hy nns from the Rigveda. By Peter Peterson. 
(Bombay Sanskrit Series, No. XXXVI.) 


Ir is pleasant to notice the publication of any 
work intended to facilitate the native study 
of the book which, both historically and poeti- 
cally, is the most important literary monument 
of ancient India. Portions of the Rigveda 
are prescribed among the subjects for the 
M.A. degree in the universities of Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay ; and selections from the 
Sima and the Yajurveda as well are set for 
the Shastri, or highest examination in the 
Punjab University. But the knowledge of 
the Veda acquired by the few students who 
take up these higher examinations cannot but 
remain superficial and barren till the results 
of Western research have been made more 
accessible to them than has hitherto been the 
case. If the necessary aids can be supplied, 
Vedic studies are more likely to be promoted 
in India by being brought within the sphere 
of the B.A. degree. The only Indian univer- 
sity, apparently, in which they are prescribed 
in the B.A. course is Bombay. Here a well 
selected list of thirty-four hymns of the 
Rigveda (a large proportion, as might have 
been expected, coming from the seventh book) 
has been set for that examination in the years 
1888 and 1889. Prof. Peterson’s book aims 
at furnishing the student with the materials 
necessary for understanding these hymns as 
far as is possible in the present state of Vedic 
research. 

The volume consists of three parts. The 
first part contains the text of the hymns in 
the Samhita form, with the accents marked 
as in Max Miiller’s edition. Prof. Peterson 
wisely follows the lead of Hillebrandt in 
printing the stanzas in such a way as to bring 
out their strophic character. It is, however, 
not clear why the giyatri stanza, which con- 
tains three piidas, should not be printed in 
three lines. It would probably have been an 
advantage to prefix to each hymn at least the 
name of the deity invoked, if not that of the 
metre in which it is composed. For the 
benefit of such students as do not possess a 
copy of the Bombay University calendar, it 
might also have been worth while to insert a 
list of the hymns the book contains in the 
table of contents. 

The second and longest part (p. 205) con- 
tains the Padapitha, Siyana’s commentary in 
extenso, reprinted from Max Miiller’s edition, 
but with collations made by Prof. Peterson; 
and, lastly, copious exegetical notes, embody- 
ing, among other matter, the opinions of 
Max Miiller, Roth, and other leading Vedic 
scholars, oa difficulties of interpretation. For 
the explanation of Vedic forms the student is 
referred to the Sanskrit grammar of Prof. 
Whitney, whose chapter on the accent in the 
Veda is reprinted as an appendix. A few 
more notes in the department of literary 
history might, perhaps, have been added 
with advantage; as, for instance, on the 
Bribaddevata (p. 105). Thestudent is, how- 
ever, possibly supposed to consult Weber’s 
History of Literature in such matters. 

When Prof. Peterson speaks of Siyana, 
quoting the anukramanika of ‘‘ Sakafaiyana’”’ 
(p. 53) he, no doubt, means “ Kitydiyana.” 
lt is not quite accurate to say that the 
particle i¢#¢ is in the Pada text “always put 
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to call attention to a dual” (p. 13). It is 
rather employed, among other uses, to indicate 
pragrihya vowel. Duals in dé are not followed 
by iti in the Padapa‘ha. In note 1, p. 222, 
Prof. Peterson rejects Max Miiller’s reading, 
abhitah sthitan, as contrary to the MSS. ; but 
the correction abhitah sthan ought surely not 
to be written as two words. In note 2, on 
the same page, it might have been added that 
whether yagiiam or yagiia be read, Siyana is 
misquoting the verse (X. 14, 4) referred to in 
Asvalayana, IT. 19. 

Both text and commentary appear to be 
very correctly printed—a matter of no small 
importance in a work designed for students. 
The prose translation of the hymns, which 
forms the last part of the volume, is closely and 
at the same time tastefully done To take 
note of the following points in it will, perhaps, 
almost savour of hypercriticism. In verse 5 


of X. 14, it is hardly admissible to take 4| & 


nishadya as referring to Yama. In verse 12 
of the same hymn Asutrip is rendered ‘‘b 
insatiate”’ (a-su-); but the Padapitha, the 
accent, and the obvious connexion with the 
word asum in the same verse, are all in favour 
of taking the word to be asutrip, “life- 
devouring.” To render rdganau, referring to 
Yama and Varuna, as “twin kings” may be 
misleading in verse 7. Some attempt might 
have been made to reproduce the remarkable 
alliteration of this latter verse: Prehi, prehi 
pathibhih piviebhih yatraé nah pirve pitarah 
pareyuh (‘‘ Proceed, proceed, along those 
pristine paths by which our progenitors have 
passed away ”’). 

Some may be of opinion that to furnish the 
student with notes and a translation ouly is 
to make him too dependent, and that a better 
intellectual stimulus would have been sup- 
plied by substituting additional notes and a 
vocabulary for the translation, and possibly 
adding a sketch of Vedic accidence and metre. 
This, however, is after all only a matter of 
opinion. In any case, Prof. Peterson is to be 
congratulated on having contributed to the 
advancement of Vedic study in India; and 
native students should be grateful to him for 
having given them so much valuable help 
towards an appreciation of what is most valu- 
able in the ancient literature of their country. 

A. A. Macponett. 








SOME GEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


Fossils of the British Islands, stratigraphically 
and zoologically arranged. Vol. 1.—Palaeozoic. 
By Robert Etheridge. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press.) Many years ago, while Mr. Etheridge 
was engagedin his palaeontological labours as an 
officer of the Geological Survey, he realised the 
necessity of obtaining a complete census of the 
ancient forms of life which are represented in 
our British rocks. It needed a bold man to 
attempt such a task—the task of registering 
the stratigraphical distribution of all the fossil 
animals and vegetables entombed in the strata 
of these islands ; but Mr. Etheridge felt equal 
to the work, and set about it in earnest, com- 
mencing his labours as far back as 1865. 
Twenty years passed—every day having 
recorded at least its line—and he found himself 
in possession of a mass of manuscript informa- 
tion absolutely unique. Book after book, con- 
taining hundreds of columns and many thou- 
sands of original references, had been patiently 
compiled: and every palaeontologist who had 





the privilege of consulting these registers not ] 


only admitted their extreme value, but desired 
their publication. It was evident, however, 
that the publication of a dense mass of tabular 
matter, appealing only to a limited section of 
the scientitic world, would be a serious under- 
taking and might involve considerable loss. 
The Clarendon Press is consequently to be con- 
gratulated on having undertaken the issue of 
so useful a work, thus giving to every student 
of palaeontology the immense advantage of 
having at his command the stores of informa- 
tion which had been accumulated for the com- 
piler’s private use. Mr. Etheridge has given, 
in his introduction to these tables, an interest- 
ing statistical sketch of the progress of British 
palaeontology. It appears that, going back to 
1822, we find only 752 extinct species recorded 
from all the rocks of Britain. In 1854 Morris 
catalogued 4000 species; but this number was 
more than trebled in the next twenty years, for 
by the end of 1874 no fewer than 13,300 had 
been described; and in 1888 the number had 
rown to 18,000. In the present volume the 
author deals only with palaeozoic fossils, num- 
bering 6022 species, referable to 1588 genera. 


Y | It is, therefore, evident that some 12,000 


species, occurring in the secondary and tertiary 
strata, remain to be registered ; and it is satis- 
factory to learn from the preface that this mass 
of matter is already complete in manuscript. 
Such a work as Mr. Etheridge’s hardly admits 
of criticism of the usual kind, inasmuch as its 
value lies mainly in the accuracy of its tabular 
information and its overwhelming multitude of 
references, All that can reasonably be done is 
to pick out a few examples and deal with them 
as test cases. This we have done, and are able 
to report with satisfaction as to the result. It 
is only by continued use that the real value of 
such a work comes to be fully realised. There 
can be no doubt that to those who are in any 
way occupied with the study of the palaeozoic 
fossils of Britain, Mr. Etheridge’s volume must 
prove of great service; while to those who have 
occasion to name, classify, and arrange a col- 
lection of .such fossils it will become simply 
indispensable. 


Geology and Mining Industry of Leadville, 
Colorado, With Atlas. By 8. F. Emmons. 
(Washington: Government Printing Office.) 
The publication of this volume—which forms 
the twelfth ‘‘ Monograph ”’ of the United States 
Geo.ogical Survey—has been anxiously ex- 
pected for several years, a full abstract having 
been issued in advance as far back as 1881. 
Now that the noble volume, with its atlas, is 
in our hands, it is easy to realise the difficulties 
and delay involved in its production. The 
importance of Leadville as a mining centre 
justified the production of a comprehensive 
report which should describe the district in 
detail not lees from an industrial than from a 
scientific standpoint. Mr. Emmons, who was 
entrusted with the survey of the district, has 
proved himself in every way equal to the task 
—a task rendered peculiarly difficult by the 
high altitude, and consequently inclement 
climate, of the miving region, by the fact that 
the surface of the country is concealed beneath 
detritus, and that when the survey was com- 
menced there was no accurate togographical 
map for the use of the geological surveyors. 
Notwithstanding these difficulties, Mr. Emmons 
has produced a volume which may be described 
as one of the finest in the series of monographs 
which the survey has hitherto issued; and this 
is saying a good deal where the standard all 
round is so high. The volume is divided 
into two parts, the first describing the geo- 
logical structure of the district, while the 
second deals with the mining industry. Some 
of the most interesting chapters in the book are 
those relating to the genesis of the Leadville 
ores. The ore-bodies are for the most part 
deposits of silver-ores in the blue limestone, 





near its contact with over-lying sheets of por- 
phyrite, known as white porphyry. The 
ultimate source of the metallic minerals seems 
to have been in the eruptive rocks ; and analysis 
of the porphyry has revealed the existence of 
minute proportions of the heavy metals, in- 
cluding gold, silver, and lead. It is supposed 
that solutions containing these metals derived 
from the porphyry circulated through the lime- 
stone—which is a dolomitic rock of lower 
carboniferous age—and as each particle of the 
carbonate of lime was dissolved out, a particle 
of the metallic mineral wes deposited in its 
place. The ore was, therefore, not formed in 
pre-existing cavities in the limestone, but it 
merely replaced the solid rock by a gradual 
process of — known technically as 
‘* metasomatosis.” he minerals appear to 
have been deposited originally as sulphides— 
as galena, blende, — and pyrites—which 
by alteration through meteoric agencies became 
converted into oxidised products. It is proved 
that the deposition of the ores could not have 
been later than the cretaceous period. In 
order to arrive at these conclusions it was 
necessary that the geological field-work should 
be supplemented by a thorough petrographical 
and chemical examination of the rocks and ores. 
The rocks were accordingly studied, with all 
the refinements of modern microscopy, by Mr. 
Whitman Cross, while the ores and rocks were 
examined chemically by Mr. W. F. Hillebrand. 
To complete the monograph, it was desirable 
that the metallurgical operations involved in 
the treatment of the Leadville ores should be 
scientifically examined. This work was en- 
trusted to Anthony Guyard—a well-known 
metallurgical chemist, whose contribution to 
the monograph has a melancholy interest, in 
consequence of his sudden death in Paris, 
followed, as it was, soon afterwards by that of 
= brother Stanislas, the distinguished orient- 
alist. 


Mineral Resources of the United States, 1887. 
By David T. Day. (Washington: Government 
Printing Office.) Notwithstanding the import- 
ance of the mineral industries of this country, 
we have no work exactly corresponding with 
the Mineral Resources of the United States. It 
is not simply a collection of statistics, like the 
volume which annually issues from our Home 
Office; but, in addition to its tables of figures, 
it forms a repertory of general information on 
minerals and metals, containing numerous 
articles of sufficient interest to stamp it with 
permanent value. The present volume, which 
is the fifth of the series, is quite equal to any 
of its predecessors. Coal and petroleum, irou 
and iron-ores, copper and lead, are, as a matter 
of course, the subjects which occupy the bulk 
of the book, each of these subjects being treated 
in a masterly manner by a specialist. It is, 
however, among the minor articles that some 
of the most interesting passages are to be found. 
Thus, Mr. Packard, in reporting on aluminium, 
describes the recent advances in the production 
of some of its alloys, like ferro-aluminium ; 
Mr. Weeks, in dealing with manganese, gives 
an account of Hadfield’s manganese-steel; Mr. 
Kunz, in contributing his annual article on 
precious stones, sketches the history of the rise 
and progress of diamond-mining in South 
Africa; while Mr. W. C. Day treats of the 
industries connected with salts of potassium and 
sodium, Altogether, the Mineral Resources for 
1887 is a volume which reflects much credit on 
the chief of the department of mineral statistics 
and technology, under whose superintendence 
it is prepared, and on the Geological Survey, 
by a enlightened policy it is given to the 
world, 


Practical Metallurgy and Assaying. By 
Arthur H. Hiorns. (Macmillan.) In con- 
nexion with the Birmingham and Midland 
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Institute, there has been established a School 
of Metallurgy, of which Mr. Hiorns is the 
principal. In this capacity, he has felt the 
need of a text-book for students in his labora- 
tory, and to supply this need has prepared the 
presevt work. His knowledge seems to have 
been derived, in large measure, from the course 
of instruction at the Normal School of Science 
and Royal School of Mines, at South Kensing- 
ton. ‘Those who have passed through the 
courses at that institution will recognise at 
once the extent of the author’s indebtedness in 
this direction. All the ordinary operations of 
the metallurgical laboratory, and the usual 
methods of dry and wet assaying, are clearly 
and concisely described; while the addition of 
a section on electro-metallurgy, contributed by 
Mr. T. J. Baker, gives a special character to 
the book. As an introduction to practical 
metallurgy, Mr. Hiorns’s work will be of much 
service to the student. 


The Metallurgy of Gold. By M. Kissler. 
Second Edition. (Crosby Lockwood.) The 
processes of gold-extraction have now been 
brought to such perfection that even low-grade 
ores can be profitably treated; and the art 
ought to settle down as a steady industry, re- 
moved as far as possible from its speculative 
phase. Mr. Bissler’s long experience of the 
subject, obtained chiefly in the mining districts 
of California and Idaho, fully entitles him to 
write with authority. The new edition of his 
work has been much improved by the introduc- 
tion of additional matter, such as a description 
of the Newbery-Vautin process, which was 
curiously overlooked in the former issue, 
though the section on chlorination was other- 
wise good. As English books on the metal- 
lurgy of gold are very scarce, Mr. Eissler’s 
volume will no doubt work its way into favour 
with practical students of mining and metal- 
rurey interested in the extraction of the noble 
metal. 


Petrographical Tables. By Prof. H. Rosen- 
busch. Translated and edited by Dr. F. H: 
Hatch. (Sonnenschein.) The very convenient 
tables for the microscopic determination of 
rock-forming minerals, issued a short time ago 
by Prof. Rosenbusch, of Heidelberg, have been 
rendered into English by Dr. Hatch, of the 
Geological Survey. The technical terms have 
been translated with accuracy, the arrange- 
ment of the tables has been slightly improved, 
and some additional data have been introduced. 
The student of petrography, with these tables 
before him, is not likely to go far wrong in the 
diagnosis of minerals under the microscope. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


TuE following are the arrangements for the 
forthcoming meeting of the British Association 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne:—At the first general 
meeting, on September 11, at 8 p.m., Sir F. 
Bramwell will resign the cbair, snd Prof. 
Flower, the president-elect, will assume the 
presidency, and deliver an address. The 
different sections will assemble on the following 
morning for the reading and discussion of 
reports and other communications. The follow- 
ing are the presidents of the sections: (A) 
mathematical and physical science, Capt. W. 
de W. Abney; (B) chemical science, Sir I. 
Lowthian Bell; (C) geology, Prof. James 
Geikie; (D) biology, Prof. J. 8. Burdon- 
Sanderson; (E) geography, Col. Sir F. De 
Winton; (F) economic science and statistics, 
Prof. F, Y, Edgeworth ; (G) mechanical science, 
Mr. William Anderson; (H) anthropology, 
Prof. Sir W. Turner. On Thursday evening, 
September 12, there will be a soirée; on Friday 
evening, September 13, Prof. W. C. Robarts- 
Austen will deliver a discourse on ‘The 

ardening and Tempering of Steel”; on 





Saturday evening, September 14. Mr. B. Baker 
will deliver a discourse on ‘‘The Forth Bridge’’; 
on Monday evening, September 16, Mr. Walter 
Gardiner will deliver a discourse on ‘‘ How 
Plants maintain themselves in the Struggle 
for Existence”; on Tuesday evening, September 
17, there will be a soirée; and the concluding 
meeting will be held on the afternoon of 
Wednesday, September 18. Excursions to 
places of interest in the neighbourhood of 
Newcastle will be made on the afternoon of 
Saturday, September 14, and on Thursday, 
September 19. 


Dr. R, ScHArer and Mr. H. B. Woodward 
have called attention, in the August number of 
the Geological Magazine, to the pressing need 
of an ‘‘ International Record of Palaeontology.” 
New species of fossils are being daily described 
in various countries, and it is of first importance 
to the student that an authentic register 
should be preserved. It was one of the objects 
of the Geological —ecord to secure such a 
register; but as this annual has not been suffi- 
ciently supported, it is now suggested that the 
Palaeontological Record should be taken up by 
the International Geological Congress. 


THE Association for the Improvement of 
Geometrical Teaching has begun the formation 
of a library of reference of mathematical text- 
books. It is, of course, intended chiefly for 
works of recent date; but it contains a loan 
collection of older works, lent by Mr. F. 
Hockliffe, of Bedford, among which may be 
mentioned Cocker’s Arithmetic, Tacquet’s 
Elementa Geometriae, and D’Chales’s Elements of 
Ewlid. The library is at present under the 
charge of Mr. C. V. Coates (2 Prince’s-man- 
sions, Victoria-street), who will be glad to 
receive donations of books, pamphlets, &c., on 
behalf of the association. 


Dr. E, J. Routn’s Treatise on Elementary 
Statics will be published shortly by the 
Cambridge University Press. 


THE Rev. H. A. Macpherson, author of ‘‘ The 
Birds of Cumberland,” has published a 
pamphlet (R. H. Porter) upon T'he Visitation of 
Pallas’s Sand-Grouse to Scotland in 1888, 
together with an Account of its Nesting, 
Habits, and Migrations, prepared chiefly from 
information collected by Prof. Alfred Newton 
and Mr. J. A. Harvie Brown. At the end isa 
rough map, showing the earliest arrivals of 
the bird. The most noteworthy features in this 
report are (1) the almost simultaneous pre- 
sence of flocks of sand-grouse in many 
parts, including the western and northern 
islands, during the latter half of the month of 
May ; and (2) their almost complete disappear- 
ance before the end of the year. There is some 
evidence for their having bred in one spot on the 
Moray Firth; but this evidence is not strevgth- 
ened by Mr. Macpherson’s assurance that he 
‘*saw the spaniel that found the nestlings.” 
Though the preface is dated June 25, nothing 
is said about the appearance of the bird within 
the present year; nor is any mention made of 
the ‘‘Sand-Grceuse Protection Act,” which 
received the royal assent on December 24, 1888. 
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PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Mr. HvucH RAYNBIRD—whom we assume to 
have been a missionary in Chutia Nagpur—- 
contributes to the current number of T'riibner’s 
Record an Uraon folk-tale of the Sun and Moon, 
which bears some likeness to the Greek myth 
of Chronos devouring his own children. Mr, 
Raynbirdaddsthat he hasready for publication (if 
means be forthcoming) an ethnological sketch 
of the Uraons, with a collection of their tales, 
songs, and riddles in the original, with trans- 
lations and a fuil grammar and vocabulary—in 
fact, an Uraon cbrestomathy. The Uraons, or 


| 





Uranws, as Mr, Raynbird spells the name, are 
an aboriginal tribe of Dravidian origin in 
Chutia Nagpur, best known from Col. Dalton’s 
description of them in his Ethnology of Bengal. 
As they are rapidly becoming converted to 
Hinduism on the one hand, and to Christianity 
on the other, it is the more important that we 
should have an authentic record of their beliefs 
and customs. 


Pror. Kérpina has published (Breslau: 
Koebner) a careful and thoroughly satisfactory 
edition of the three Middle-English versions of 
Tpomedon, @ romance originally written in 
French by Hue de Rotelande, in the twelfth 
century. Only one of these versions has been 
printed before—viz., that of the Harleian MS. 
2252, which may be found in Weber’s Metrical 
Romances; and this version happens to be by 
far the least interesting of the three. The 
text which Prof. Kélbing bas printed from a 
MS. in the Chetham Library is nearly four 
times as long, and in all respects greatly 
superior, though unfortunately the MS. is late 
and bad. The third version is in prose, and is 
preserved in a MS. belonging to the Marquis 
of Bath. Prof. Kélbing’s introduction and 
notes are a marvel of exhaustive research. The 
index of proper names is only too full. We see 
no advantage, for instance, in filling a whole 
page with the numbers of the lines in which the 
nume of Ipomedon occurs. If an index isto 
be so minute as this, it ought to be so frame 
as to constitute an analysis of the story. Prof. 
Kélbivg has in preparation an edition of the 
original Old French poem, which has not hitherto 
been printed. 


Latinsk Litteraturhistorie for Gymnasier og 
Filologiske Studerende. Af Bastian Dabl. 
(Christiania: Cammermeyer.) This book is 
professedly based on a similar but smaller 
manual by Prof. Onoralo Occioni of Rome. 
We bave not seen Prof. Occioni’s book; but the 
present work is certainly superior in fulness of 
information to any other bistory of Latin 
literature, of the same moderate size, that we 
have seen. Although it may fairly be described 
as a pocket volume, it gives an account of all 
the extant works of Latin literature down to 
the end of the Western Empire, excluding only 
what may be classed as patristic, together with 
lists of the MSS. and the moreimportanteditions, 
There are also notices, sometimes very full, of the 
lost works of which we possess descriptions in 
ancient writers. Notwithstanding its neces- 
sary conciseness, the book is no mere 
catalogue, but is really interesting reading. 
The history is divided into five periods, and 
within the limits of each period the several 
departments of literature are separately treated. 
This is the right plan, though it has the dis- 
advantage that the works of writers like Cicero 
and Seneca have to be dealt with in four or five 
different places, so that the reader fails to 
obtain a connected view of their literary 
activity as a whole. One feature of the book 
which deserves imitation is the ingenious de- 
vice (which we have not elsewhere met with) 
of printing the titles of lost works, and the 





names of authors whose writings have 
perished, in special forms of type. ° 
FINE ART. 


THE SWORDS OF TBE WIKINGS. 


Den Yngre Jernalders Srerd, Et Bidrag til 
Vikingetidens Historie og Teknologi, ved 
A. L. Lorange. Udgivet ved Ch. Delglobe. 
(Bergen: John Griegs Bogtrykkeri.) Large 
4to, pp. 80 With Engravings and Eight 
colour-printed Plates. 


Arrer the brilliant Bronze culture of Scandi- 
navia comes its Iron Age, now generally 
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acknowledged to be very old, some five 
centuries before Christ.* This last gradual 
revolution is for practical purposes divided 
into two, or perhaps three, periods. But the 
very Jast is hard to date, from the paucity of 
characteristic grave-finds ; for convenience it 
has been commonly called the Heathen 
Wiking period, from the close of the eighth to 
the close of the tenth century. Our material is 
chiefly the contents of grave-hows—the mounds 
raised over the dead and hiding their grave- 
gear. In Denmark and South Sweden, how- 
ever, these grave-mounds are comparatively 
few when iron first comes in. In any number 
they are found only in one Scandinavian folk- 
land (Norway), where, though burning the 
dead was more common than burial, both 
customs were in use at the same time in 
different parts of thecountry. But the tumuli 
increase as Iron progresses, and their con- 
tents also multiply, with the worderful result 
that more than half the old-finds of Norway, 
from the Stone Age downwards through the 
Bronze Age, and till the rise of the Wiking 
period, belong to the narrow Wiking 
period. For this there must have been 
a cause; and Lorange reasonably thinks 
it was simply the continued heathendom 
of the country, the grave-customs more 
and more accenting the gift to the dead of 
arms and ornaments worthy the halls of 
Walhall. This signifies a special worship of 
the Asa-gods by the chief clans of Norway— 
the surrounding lands being wholly or par- 
tially Christian, and heathen tumuli and grave- 
goods for the deceased having there fallen 
away, often, in fact, prohibited on pain 
of death. Hence the extreme scarcity of 
weapons from this period outside Scandinavia 
in general, Norway in particular. For in- 
stance, the Wiking sword, with its great 
differences of material and shape and size, but 
always the special arm of the high-born and 
the cavalry—in Sweden and Denmark to- 
gether, the number found scarce reaches 
100; in Norway alone, chiefly in grave-hows, 
the total, as far back as 1885 (and many 
have turned up since), was, according to that 
first-rate authority, Prof. Olaf Rygh, 288 
one-handed, of the large and costly double- 
edged 716, while 468 were doubtful—thus, 
in all, 1472. 

Now, more and more during the present 
century, opinion has gained ground among 
the leading European antiquaries that the 
Wiking weapons, especially the sword, were 
of fine quality, usually far superior to the 
arms wielded by their foes, were of native 
Scandinavian make, and, of course, proved 
the excellence of the iron of Scandinavia and 
the skill of its smiths. But, the types of the 
Wiking brands being so distinct and easy to 
recognise, every such blade, wherever ex- 
humed, in France, England, Germany, or 
elsewhere, was claimed as Wiking, and 
brought into connexion with their forays and 
settlements and conquests. It was at this 
point, a good many years age, that the gifted 
Norwegian archaeologist, A. L. Lorange, 
keeper of the Bergen Museum, determined to 
collect facts and to draw his own conclusions. 
The result is an energetic reaction and protest 





* See hereon my notice of Prof. O. Montelius’s 
valuable work on the Bronze Age (AcapEMy, May 
8, 1886, p. 332). 


against the received theories. The one ex- 
treme begets the other, and he almost teaches 
us that the swords were nearly al/ foreign and 
imported. 

He proves this (1) negatively. He 
ransacks the metallurgy of the North, 
especially its iron, collects all references to 
smith’s-work, gathers up local tradition and 
actual usage in village districts still, and 
shows that under the circumstances, down to 
late in the middle age, the production in 
thinly peopled Scandinavia of a good Wikiog- 
blade at a price possible to a soldier was 
physically and mechanically impossible. They 
bad no cast iron, still less any puddling. 
The only iron available there, as in other 
lands generally, was bog-ore (limonite), from 
which were painfully extracted, by the well- 
known primitive wood and charcoal fed 
furnace and the helpful hand-bellows, small 
balls of Osmund-iron with their minute per- 
centage of steel, which grew less with every 
hardening and every welding. Thue, a bog- 
iron brand would bend or break, as we know 
that everywhere in Europeit did, even in skilled 
Gallic and Roman hands. Hence, the gradual 
introduction into the Roman armies of swords 
with a greater amount of steel, manufactured 
for general sale in factories established where 
the native ore was fitter for steel, and where 
mechanical appliances and a large supply of 
skilled labour were at hand. To make sure of 
victory, the Roman chiefs had even legionary 
smiths, working with choice local or imported 
steel. It is, therefore, clear that the Northern 
smiths could only produce from inland re- 
sources everyday things and simple imple- 
ments—at the best, axes, and now and then 
a helmet. 

(2) Positively—Legend and saga in the 
North call their swords ‘‘ Welsh” (— foreign) 
or ‘‘ Hunnish”’ ; and we know that they were ac- 
quired by purchase or war from the French and 
German kingdom of the Franks, from Noricum, 
the Rhine, Switzerland, Bayeux, Poitou, 
Dorestad, and elsewhere, splendid specimens 
being also given to bis brother-in-law, Theo- 
deric, the Ostrogoth in Italy, by the Vandal 
king, Trasamund (0b. 523). Thus, heathen or 
half-heathen Northmen, and Christian or half- 
Christian Westerns, fought with more or less 
equal weapons. But the well-armed pitiless 
pagan was so much the more dangerous; and 
accordingly Charlemagne and his followers 
forbade the export of arms and horses to un- 
friendly lands, just as we English forbid the 
sale of muskets and powder to our own dan- 
gerous neighbours. 

(3) Lastly, by direct proof.—Gradually 
feeling his way by various methods of clean- 
ing, Lorange found that the more or less ruined 
or eaten blades or fragments were often 
beautifully damascened in the later or ‘‘ un- 
flowered” way, and that numbers of them bore 
eithera trade mark, or a foreign manufacturer’s 
name in Roman letters, or both—usually not 
stamped, but the punched openings filled in 
with bits of iron or steel or silver wire, 
hammered down so as to be almost inde- 
structible. Even where the wire was gone, it 
had left traces. The Northern early iron 
swords, third to sixth century, damascened or 
manufacturer-marked, or both, are spoken of 
by the author at p. 25. On this later 
‘- Wiking’’ class the factory marks are lines 





or circles, or cross-hatchments of various 


kinds. More than a dozen swords, wire- 
named Vlfberht, still remain from Norse 
fiods, besides many where the name part has 
mouldered away. One maker’s short name 
is Rex. Another little group, but found 
outside Norway, has a name whose first link 
is Ingel. O€ all these cutlers we know 
nothing; as little as we do of the firms or 
factories called ‘‘The Wolfmark,’” Toledo, 
Solingen, and Andrea Ferrara, whose excel- 
lent (genuine or imitated) blades are still 
so highly prized. I have myself a ‘‘ Toledo” 
which, doubled up from hilt to point, springs 
back again like a flash of lightning. 

The above is only a slight outline of a 
most interesting volume, abounding in all 
sorts of curious learning connected with the 
subject. Of course in time students will see that 
the author has overshot hismark. Noone can 
gainsay that the same Northern races which 
could locally buy flint in the Stone Age and 
produce their neolithic masterpieces, which 
could import bronze and add to their gold in 
the Bronze Age and make their bronzes the 
finest in Evrope, could also purchase steel 
and silver in the Iron Age, as we know they 
did, turning out splendid work with the 
means at their command, as good workmen 
can still. That the sword import was yet 
larger, though the imitation of the foreign 
models was respectable, we must all admit. 
There were skilled men in the North as well 
as abroad, in spite of Scandinavia not having 
weapon factories. 

But still, with all drawbacks, this original 
essay is the most valuable work ever written by 
the Jamented author, and in several large points 
it will hold itsown. It does honour to Norway 
and the Bergen Museum which has issued it, 
as well as to the princely fund (‘Joachim 
Frieles Legat”’) which has defrayed the cost, 
and the energetic printer (John Grieg) in his 


good paper, and fine types. The museum 
official, Herr Ch. Delglobe, who has carried 
out the author’s dying wish by seeing the not 
quite finished MS. through the press with 
some small re-arrangements, has done his 
work well, and deserves our thanks. He has 
added the résumé in French. Of course, we 
can see that many things would have been 
shortened or softened down, had the author 
lived finally to edit his MS. 

But now comes my right as fault-finder. 
There is no index. Nor can I see by what 
accident the Northern hero in our national 
epic Beowulf is (p. 26) called a German (‘‘ den 
tydske Beowulf’); and the line referred to 
shovld be 1697, not 630. Lastly, one, only 
one, of all the Wiking swords here spoken ef 
was Runic, bore the name of its owner in Old- 
Northern Runes, as I was able to point out 
to my friend Lorange. It was the fine and 
then nearly perfect two-edged Sxbié brand 
(Hoprekstad, Sognefjord), taken from & 
barrow in 1825. Lorange cleaned the blade 
in 1881, detected the trade-mark, and at once 


warding the sword itself with several others 
to the Davish Museum for my examination 
and opinion. I found that the staves were 
Runes; and they were clear enough, one 
solitary letter being slightly indistinct, but 
fully legible. My drawing was acknowledged 
to be correct by the officials, and by my 





(artist, Prof. Magnus Petersen. 


Yet more, 


sent me drawings, afterwards kindly for- \ 
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the blade was in excellent condition, the 
edge on each side a little injured here and 
there, while the substance of the sword was 
quite sound. All this will be admitted by 
anyone glancing at the careful chemitypes in 
my work. Long before this was published, I 
communicated to Lorange my reading: 


OH bURMUP 
(Owns-me Thurmuth=Thurmuth ts my owner). 


He gives it so accordingly, on my authority, 
on p. 15. 

The remarkable fact here was, my dis- 
covery and proof that the mark for pur was 
phonetic, was expressed by Thur’s sign, the 
famous Asiatic Swastika (LF), also found (as 
I showed) on early Christian monuments for 
the divine lord in the new creed, curistvs. 
Just so we write Xmas, but pronounce 
Christmas, &c. Accordingly, I published my 
exact chemitypes of the whole sword (one- 
fifth) and of the runic part separately (full 
size), in vol. iii. of my folio Old Northern 
Runic Monuments (1884), with ‘a long text, 
pp- 407-411; and, repeating the chemitypes, 
with a very short text, in my quarto Hand- 
book (1884), p. 242. 

Now, as stated by me in my text (folio, 
p. 408), without my knowledge and by whose 
direction I know not, this runic blade while 
in the Danish Museum was treated with strong 
acid. The result is that the inscription is 
nearly ruined and can no longer be deciphered. 
Even more, great gaps are now on the edges 
above and below, and there are holes right 
through the very body of the sword, still further 
destroying the letters themselves. Unhappily, 
during Lorange’s long illness, it is this ruined 
blade which was sent to Leipzig and 
engraved for his book (plate iv., 1¢ and 16), 
instead of the chemitypes of the real sword, 
as given in my folio and quarto. This un- 
toward accident is the only serious mistake 
in the execution of the plates. It is my 
right and duty to mention this, as otherwise a 
reader who perceives that no such inscription 
as that given in my name by Lorange is now 
to be seen on the colour-printed plate might 
think that in 1884 I was guilty of something 
like ‘‘falsarium” or ‘lively imagination.” 

‘The Bergen Museum has generously dis- 
tributed a number of copies to men of science 
in different countries, and has also just con- 
cluded arrangements by which copies may be 
obtained in London from Messrs. Williams & 
Norgate for the moderate sum of twelve 
shillings. 

Grorcre SrerHens. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. RicwarD PInKER—a sculptor whose 
work in portraiture is rightly esteemed—has 
just completed in the clay the statue of the late 
W. E. Forster, which is to be cast in bronze and 
finally set up on the Thames Embankment. It 
represents Mr. Forster in the act of address- 


hand is placed behind the hip. Mr. Pinker has 
ut a very little softened what has been de- 
scribed as the occasional asperity of aspect 
Which was worn by the regretted statesman. 
The likeness is upon the whole as true as it 
18 agreeable and convincing; and we are glad 


medallion in Westminster Abbey—this interest- 
ing record of the face and presence of a notable 
man. 


THERE is now on view at the People’s Palace 
in Mile-End Road a loan exhibition of high- 
class pictures and other works of art, which 
will remain open until the middle of September. 
Sir J. Linton has superintended the hanging, 
and there are altogether 355 specimens, 
arranged in twelve rooms. Of owners, the 
largest contribution comes from Mr. D. Massey 
Mainwaring, including several masterpieces of 
the old Dutch school, an ‘‘ Assumption ” by 
Murillo, ‘‘ The Italian Masquerade” by Wat- 
teau, and Sir Joshua Reynolds’s portrait of 
Admiral Keppel. Lord Revelstoke has sent a 
landscape by Cuyp, a portrait by Rubens of 
his first wife, and Sir F. Leighton’s ‘‘ Golden 
Hours”; and Mr. W. H. Smith specimens of 
Canaletti, Rosa Bonheur, and Clarkson Stan- 
field. Among artists who have lent their own 
works we may mention Mr. Watts, Mr. Briton 
Riviere, Mr. Pettie, Mr. John Collier, Mr. 
Aumonier, Mr. Henry Moore, and Mr. North. 
There are also a series of Rembrandt's etchings, 
contributed by Mr. J. 8. Heseltine; a collec- 
tion of drawings in black and white, by Mr. 
W. L. Thomas; and a set of contemporary 
copies of Hogarth’s ‘‘ Harlot’s Progress.” 


THE annual congress of the Archaeological 
Institute has been keld during the present 
week at Norwich, under the presidency of the 
Duke of Norfolk. Mr. J. Willis Clark, of 
Cambridge, was president of the architectura) 
section ; and the Rev. C. R. Manning, rector o¢ 
Diss, was president of the antiquarian ‘section. 


Mr. HENRY LITTLEHALES—who dates from 
Clovelly, Bexley Heath—has published (Riv- 
ingtons) a useful little pamphlet, containing a 
list of the parish churches in England (not in- 
cluding Wales) which retain special mediaeval 
features, glass, vestments, plate, &c. The list 
is arranged in alphabetical order of counties, 
though the principle on which the parishes 
are classified within the counties is not 
apparent. It seems that Norfolk has by far 
the larger proportion of these interesting 
relics (77 churches); then follow Kent, 
Suffolk, Gloucestershire, Derbyshire, and 
Essex. Yorkshire is very poorly represented 
for its size; while Cheshire, Middlesex, and 
Monmouthshire have each only one such 
church. An engraving is given of the pewter 
christmatory at Granborough, Bucks. Of 
course, such a list as this can only be tenta- 
tive ; and the compiler will be glad to receive 
any additions and corrections sent to him at 
the above address. 


MeEssrs. TRUBNER have issued this week, in 
a handsome quarto volume, twenty lithograph 
plates containing the copies of inscriptions at 
Siit and Dér Rifeh, made by Mr. F. LI. 
Griffith during the winter of 1886-87, when he 
was working as student of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund. Mr, Griffith has already given 
some account of these inscriptions in recent 
numbers of the Babylonian and Oriental Record. 











Music. 
MUSIC BOOKS. 


Half a Century of Music in England. By F. 
Hueffer. (Chapman & Hall.) This work was 
completed by Dr. Hueffer only a short time 
before his death, and the volume has been pre- 
pared for the press by Mr. H. A. Rudall. Had the 
author revised the proofs himself he would pro- 
bably have made severalalterations. Intheintro- 
ductory chapter, for instance, praise is bestowed 
in somewhat too liberal a manner, and the list 
of English composers of repute could have been 





that the country possesses—in addition to the 


improved both by addition and by subtraction. 


—— 


of music in England generally from 1837 to 
1887, and he had to compress much matter into 
little space. The production of Mendelssohn’s 
‘St. Paul” was a noteworthy feature of the 
first year of the Queen’s reign; but otherwise 
the season was described by a contemporary 
writer as ‘‘ dull and dreary.” But now, what 
with our Philharmonic, Crystal Palace, Richter, 
Henschel, and Popular Concerts, not to speak of 
many other musical attractions, our seasons are 
busy and interesting. The prominence given 
to English music at our provincial festivals is 
one of the many aigns of progress. Dr. Hueffer 
speaks hopefully of the future prospects of 
English art. He thioks it by no means im- 
possible that a composer worthy to compare 
with Schumann, Mendelssohn, and other 
illustrious names, may soon arise in this 
country. He devotes his next. chapter to 
Wagner, and very naturally makes copious 
extracts from the recently published Wagner 
and Liszt correspondence, which he himself 
translated. Wagner’s letter accepting the 
invitation to conduct the Philharmonic Concerts 
in 1855 is published for the first time. It was 
placed at the author’s disposal by Mr. Cusins. 
Wagner visited London three times during the 
present reign. He came in 1839, a Mont 
unknown, and struggling” man; he was here, 
as just mentioned, in 1855; andagain in 1877, 
when he was at the zenith of bis fame. Liszt, 
of course, has a chapter to himself. His 
fourth visit to this country was in 1840, as a 
pianoforte player, when his clever, but appa- 
rently eccentric, performances were, with 
one or two exceptions, unfavourably criticised. 
After a lapse of forty-six years, he came again 
in 1886. His reception was enthusiastic, and 
Dr. Hueffer asserts ‘‘ that much of this enthu- 
siasm proceeded from genuine admiration of 
his music.” Yet, immediately afterwards, he 
tells us ‘‘ that the multitude, even the musical 
multitude, know little and care less about the 
real essence of his music.”” It was, we believe, 
Liszt’s past fame as a pianist—for his praises 
had been told by many illustrious men and 
women of note—which caused the excitement. 
In the account of Lizst’s various visits to 
England (the earlier ones in 1824, 1825, 1827, 
are briefly noticed) the author found Miss 
Ramann’s Franz Liszt and Moscheles’s diary 
of much service. Berlioz in Englandis the 
subject of the next chapter; and many in- 
teresting details are given about his doings 
here, and about the production and failure of 
‘** Benvenuto Cellini” in 1853. In a few con- 
cluding remarks Dr. Hueffer discusses the 
question of form. He very properly pleads 
that a distinction should be made between the 
essential and the accidental; that no form 
‘*be placed on the pedestal of immutable 
things like a dogma of the Roman Church.” 
Sage advice ; but musicians do not agree as to 
what ought to be retained and what rejected. 

J. 8, SHEDLOCK, 








MUSIC NOTES. 


Tue Gloucester Musical Festival will be 
held during the first week of September. The 
vocalists announced include Mdme. Albani, 
Miss Anna Williams, Miss Hilda Wilson, and 
Messrs. Edward Lloyd and Brereton. The 
conductor will be Mr. C. Lee Williams, and 
the leader of the choir Mr. Carrodus. 


THE following are the dates fixed for the 
novelties at the Leeds Musical Festival: on 
Wednesday evening, October 9, Mr. Corder’s 
Cantata, ‘“‘The Sword of Argantyr”; on 
Thursday evening, October 10, Mr. Creser’s 
Cantata, ‘‘ The Sacrifice of Freia” ; on Friday 
morning, October 11, Mr. Parry’s ‘‘ Ode on 
St. Cecilia’s Day”; and on Friday evening 
Prof. Stanford’s Ballad, ‘‘The Voysge of 
Maeldune,” 





In this chapter the author traces the progress: 
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